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“A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME” 
T HE futility of euphemisms has been frequently urged 


against the present pandemic of changing the names of 

social agencies, but perhaps never more effectively than 
by a socialist alderman the other day, in connection with a 
petition to the legislature to amend the New York city char- 
ter by substituting the name “ Department of Public Wel- 
fare” for “ Department of Public Charities.” It will still be 
the department of public charities,’ he objected; ‘“‘ you might 
call Tammany Hall a Sunday-School, but it~ would still be 
Tammany Hall.” 


A CRACK IN THE GATE 


NEW way of “ sneaking into America” has been dis- 
covered by or rather on behalf of a Russian whom the 
emigration authorities are trying hard to keep out. No, 

we are not speaking of a dangerous Bolshevik, Israel Rothen- 
berg, a seventeen-year-old Russian boy, was detained on Ellis 
Island five years ago as feeble-minded, because lhe could not pass 
the medical test; and he is there still: In the meantime, his 
mother, who was temporarily admitted, has been prospering, 
being in good employment herself and living with another son 
who earns $50 a week. ‘The Hebrew Sheltering and Immi- 
grant Aid Society, in asking the other day that Israel’s depor- 
tation be further deferred, explained that his mother was about 
to get her second citizenship papers after which the boy, tests or 
no tests, would be entitled to live with his mother. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE WORKERS 
At HE telephone situation in New York city has become 


“an issue.” In response to complaints of poor service the 

Public Service Commission has issued a report which crit- 
icizes the New York Telephone Company for “ cherishing too 
dearly its policy of a fixed annual dividend of 8 per cent,” and ° 
declares that the equipment of the company is insufficient and 
that low pay keeps the operating force inadequate. Closely 
following this report came demands for wage increases and 
temporary walkouts by unorganized operators in a number of 
exchange offices in the city. ‘The company has promised an 
adjustment. Some of the telephone operators are in communi- 
cation with the Women’s Trade Union League, and there 
are hints that organizers of the Telephone Workers’ Union 
may enter the field. Telephone workers are organized in 
Boston and in Pacific Coast cities. 

For more than a year the telephone service in New York has 
been admittedly below its former standard. In the last six 
months there has been an extraordinary slump. Wrong num- 
bers, busy wires and delays became the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. During the influenza epidemic the situation reached 
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its climax. The situation had its very serious aspect in delays 
of emergency calls for physicians, which were testified to by 
a number of hospitals. ‘There has been a slight improvement 
recently, but the company reports that its force of operators is 
still 1900 below requirements. A recent raise in pay for be- 
ginners from $12 to $15 a week did not forestall the wage 
demands which were made last week by the more experienced 
workers. ‘The telephone company asserts that operators’ wages 
are higher in New York than anywhere else in the United 
States. The Bureau of Women in Industry of the New York 
State Industrial Commission has under way an investigation 
dealing with telephone workers. 


A PRIVILEGED CHILD 


N all of the factories of the United States there is just one 

child who may be legally employed for more than eight hours 

a day. This privileged individual was granted an exemp- 
tion from the Federal Child Labor Tax Law by Judge James 

_E. Boyd through an injunction preventing the employer of 
the child from discharging him or limiting his hours of work. 
It had been thought that Judge Boyd’s decision affected the 
employment of minors in the entire western judicial district of 
North Carolina. ‘The correction of this misapprehension is 
contained in a letter to the National Child Labor Committee 
from Nila F. Allen, head of the Child Labor Tax Division of 
the Treasury Department, officer in charge, says: 

Unlike the situation under the Federal Child Labor Law, declared 
unconstitutional June 3, 1918, the injunction secured in the case of 
the Federal Child Labor Tax Law applied only to the employment 
of one child in the Atherton Mills, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

The Child Labor Tax Law has been and is being enforced in all 
sections of the country, including the Western Judicial District of 
North Carolina. 

It is estimated, however, that 85 per cent of the working 
children in this country are in industries not covered by the 
law, which includes only mines, quarries, factories and similar 
establishments. 


A NEW HOSPITAL BUREAU 


WO recognized needs are being met by a new bureau 

called the Hospital and Institutional Bureau of Consul- 

tation, of which Henry C. Wright is director, located at 
289 Fourth avenue, New York city. It has frequently been 
difficult in the past to provide a competent staff for a contem- 
plated social or health survey. A suitable director or staff is 
seldom available. The new bureau makes it easier to initiate 
inquiries which can be carried out. It maintains a trained 
staff to carry on such surveys, and makes available the advice 
of those most competent to advise on hospitals and institutions. 
Particularly will the bureau fill a need in the examination of 
going hospitals and institutions, and in the planning of those 
contemplated. At present, most hospitals and institutions are 
planned by architects on the basis of some published plans, 
with often a duplication of its errors. ‘The bureau, through 
leading superintendents and officers of national associations, 
can give advice on plans which will reflect the most recent and 
accepted practice. This advice, supplemented by technical ex- 
perts, should produce plans adapted to present day needs. 


LIQUOR AND PHILIPPINES ? 


ITH the day of nation-wide prohibition now upon us 

in this country, the residents of the Philippine Islands 

are apparently wondering whether they. are to suffer 

from an invasion of the liquor interests. That they do not 
welcome the prospect of putting to their own lips that which 
we in America have so resolutely pushed from ours is indi- 
cated by the following from the Philippine Journal of Educa- 
tion, published by the University of the Philippines at Manila: 
The liquor interests of the United States have just lost their 
long fight, and they are now looking about for new places where 
they can continue their work. .. . Is it to be supposed for a 


moment that these interests, finding themselves opposed in their 
great proposed field of operations, will neglect any possible foothold 


tt 
offered them in the Philippines? . . . If once they have a foot) i 
hold here, these interests will prove the same corrupting force’ in’, 
politics that they have proved in the United States. They will now” ; 
only resist any effort at restriction, but they will demand the expan: ye 
sion of their business. This will force them into politics, and if the dd: 
do not prove to be the corrupting force which they have always 
been, then indeed may we look to see the leopard change his spots} 
and the Ethiopian his skin. wT 

The only reason these interests have not sought a market irijigs 
the Philippines before, says the journal, is that the Filipinas 
has not been supposed to have enough money to make it profit: 
able to go after it. Now an era of prosperity has begun, how-s 
ever, and henceforth the fortunate islander may be expectec} 
to have an excess of pesos jingling in his pocket. This wil. 
surely prove a lure to the liquor interests. But it will be 2 
menace to the temperate Filipino, who is pictured as not giver 
to excess in the use of alcohol, indeed as being in large measure 
a “total abstainer.” 

The Filipino fears, too, for the welfare of the Chinese, 
whom the journal pictures as aroused in opposition to tha 
liquor traffic because of its “similarity to the horror whick 
they were so long compelled to endure in the opium traffic.””% 
The Chinese is about as moderate in his use of alcoholic bey. 
erages as the Filipino, it is declared. It may be that the initia 
steps of a prohibition campaign can be seen in the questionmyy 
asked by the journal: ‘Are we justified in taking this venture® 
in demoralization? ” ; 


JAMES A. DUNCAN FOR MAYOR | 
AMES A. DUNCAN, Secretary of the Seattle Centrali} 


Labor Council, was nominated for mayor of Seattle at the@i 

non-partisan primaries on February 18. He received 
26,040 votes, and stood second in the number cast. Hugh 
Caldwell, former corporation counsel for the city, received: 
28,516 votes; while Mayor Fitzgerald, successor to Ole Han- 
son, was eliminated from the contest, receiving 21,419. Mr. §: 
Duncan was one of the leaders in the Seattle general strike. § 
He was also the spokesman for radicalism at the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor last June. The Asso- 
ciated Industries of Seattle are carrying on a vigorous open- 
shop campaign, and this fact will lend rancour to the coming 
campaign. ‘The non-partisan character of the election should 
insure a clear defining of issues, but some of Mr. Duncan’s 
opponents are already beclouding the situation by raising the 
cry of Bolshevism. Mr. Duncan’s campaign speeches so far 
have been free from vindictiveness. He said before the 
Municipal League of Seattle, ‘“‘ There is no room in this city 
for hatred by groups. I believe I can bring about a better 
understanding between employers and labor.” 


SUGAR AND BREAD 


OT only the sugar plantations of Porto Rico have their 

labor troubles [see the Survey for February 21]{ 

but those of Hawaii also. Being Japanese, the Ha- 
waiian laborers, apparently are more modest in their demands. 
In a controversy with their employers the Federation of Jap- 
anese Labor in Hawaii gave out a statement last month 
from which it appears that their minimum wage demand is 
only $1.25 per day for men and 95 cents for women (as against 
a demand for $2.50 and $1.25, respectively, by the A. F. of L. 
investigators in Porto Rico). In support of their contention 
that their present wages are too low, they say: 

There is something astonishing in the price movement of living | 
staples. In order to ascertain what effect the present high prices | 
have had upon the life of the plantation laborers, our federation has 
chosen 45 articles of provisions, clothing and kindred commodities 
and has investigated the retail prices thereof. We find that the 
highest has increased as much as 207 per cent and even the lowest 
40 per cent, averaging an increase of 115 per cent as compared with 
normal pre-war prices. 

Curious is the general approval of the bonus system by this 
union which considers it advantageous to both employers and 
workers and merely contends that the condition of a minimum 
working period of twenty days in the month and fifteen days 
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“athe month for women falls harshly upon those who are 
ically unfit to work in the fields in bad weather. Other 
jiands are in line with those now universally put forward 
if) world over, including one for the eight-hour day, for aboli- 
‘eth of Sunday work, for special protection of women. ‘There 
ne interesting sidelight on labor conditions: 

1 }he English language daily press of Honolulu has been, and still 
tains, too much lacking in journalistic enterprise, or in a sense of 


ness to their readers, and to the public at large, to give publicity 
ithe text of these negotiations. 


ty ts, must have been at least “ fair,” and probably have been 
hwleptionally good for several years past, and the present de- 


ZION ON THE MEUSE 


WO Galician Jewish leaders, according to the Peuple 
Juif, the French Zionist organ, are the authors of a 
scheme, welcomed by thousands of Polish Jews, to create 
6the war-swept area of northern France experiment stations 
® the Jewish homeland which it is their great hope to re- 
The French and Polish ministries of commerce and 
por are said to consider this plan under which the energy 
9 Polish Zionists would be employed upon the reconstruc- 
‘én of French towns so long as transportation to Palestine is 
+ unsettled and too costly to permit of systematic emigration 
large numbers to that country. ‘Those taking part in the 
‘i@>eriment would bind themselves for one year to member- 
‘Wp in labor battalions directed by the French ministry, and 
i that year expect to save enough for the journey to Pales- 
je without further financial assistance. “The advantage of 
“ich an arrangement for France lies in the serious shortage of 
mor which she is experiencing at the present time. “The 
‘Gaining afforded in the work set them by the French Govern- 


meland. 
INTER-UNION COOPERATION 


N advertisement for strikebreakers by A. B. Kirschbaum 
& Company, manufacturers of men’s clothing, which was 
| ‘prepared for exhibition in the moving picture houses of 
shiladelphia, was prevented from being shown by the action 
} organized moving picture operators. ‘The picture operators 
ted at a union meeting not to handle the advertisements. 
“hat some of the slides themselves met with rough usage is 


his latest example of censorship by organized labor recalls the 
sfusal of union printers in Boston to work on an issue of Life, 
thich contained a cartoon presenting labor in an offensive light, 
d the effective protest of Seattle printers against a violent 
‘nti-union advertisement. 

| The action of the moving picture operators is one incident 
‘h) a long controversy between the Amalgamated Clothing 
‘Workers and Kirschbaum & Company, the largest men’s cloth- 
hig house in Philadelphia, and practically the last stronghold 
‘f anti-unionism in the clothing trades. The workers struck 
n December 1, demanding union recognition and higher 
fvages. The moving picture operators were not the first who 
Sensored advertisements in connection with the controversy, 
Doing to the union. Since the beginning of the strike the 
hiompany has been running in the Philadelphia newspapers ap- 
veals for workers which portrayed in glowing colors the ad- 
irantages of employment at Kirschbaum’s. The union prepared 
nswers to these advertisements. “These described at some 
vength the system of industrial government, under the joint 
sontrol of the employers and the union, which has been set up 
in New York, Chicago, Baltimore and other clothing centers. 
i(See the Survey for September 13, 1919.) ‘They referred to 
ndustrial experts of note, such as Professor Earl Dean How- 
ird, Professor W. M. Leiserson, and Colonel Keppele Hall, 
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Coat Shop] faa 
Help Wanted 


Highest Wages 
Three Bonuses 


44-Hour Week 
Steady Work 


A. B. KIRSCHBAUM CO. 
1731 Notth Randolph Street 
Get Card at Box Office 


Slide which the motion picture operators in Philadelphia 
refused to show during the strike of the employes of 
A. B. Kirschbaum & Company 


who are engaged in the administration of this industrial gov- 
ernment. ‘They contrasted the harmony prevailing under this 
system with the state of conflict at Kirschbaum’s. They stated 
the demands of the workers for “ an increase in wages in order 
to meet the higher cost of living, and the right to maintain an 
organization of their own choosing.” ‘These statements have 
not appeared in Philadelphia papers. Union representatives 
assert that when they were offered as advertisements to all the 
Philadelphia newspapers they were refused. “They say that in 
one case a contract was signed at $1500 to run the advertise- 
ment in three leading papers, and the day before it was to ap- 
pear the union was notified that the contract was cancelled. If 
this is the policy of Philadelphia newspapers, and it seems to 
be thoroughly in accord with the general labor policy of the 
controlling elements in Pennsylvania, it is in striking contrast 
with that of leading New York papers, which printed full- 
page advertisements of both employers and the union in the 
recent controversy between the Dress and Waist Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. 

What Kirschbaum & Company offers, as over against the 
system of joint control over conditions of labor that obtains 
in union shops in the industry, is an elaborate bonus system, 
numerous welfare features, and a company-installed shop com- 
mittee. ‘There are bonuses for loyalty, length of service and 
production, the total amounting to a minimum of 13 per cent. 
The company serves meals to employes at low rates, and buys 
flour, potatoes, canned goods, etc., in carload lots and sells 
them to workers at cost. Employes receive medical attention 
and sick benefits. A shop committee was installed last June, 
which has power to “ make recommendations on all questions 
relating to working conditions, education and other similar 
matters of mutual interest to the employes and the manage- 
ment.” All these devices are familiar in other industries, and 
employers assert that they offer to employes more advantages 
than unionism. It will be interesting to see if they win out in 
an industry as strongly organized as the men’s clothing trade. 

The status of the controversy is that after eleven weeks no 
settlement has been offered. According to the union, the great 
majority of strikers are still out, but most of them have ob- 
tained other positions. The union asserts that with its present 
employes Kirschbaum & Company is getting only 30 per cent 
production, and that the firm has been unable to get work done 
outside because in all union shops there are men watching who 
know the materials and patterns used by the company and who 
can prevent this work being done. That the firm is indeed in 
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THE CATHOLIC BISHOPS ON 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES 


From the pastoral letter of February 22, signed 
by Cardinal Gibbons and addressed by the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the Catholic Church to the 
clergy and laity in their charge. 


The disturbances from which our industries are suffering 
bring home to all the people, in direct and practical form, 
the need of thorough readjustment. In part the present 
situation is due to the war, but its real causes lie farther 
back in our industrial history. It is not merely that unwise 
policies have been adopted, but rather that these have been 
framed upon wrong principles and baseless assumptions. 

It is an error to assume that the issues involved are purely 
economic. ‘They are, at bottom, moral and religious. Their 
settlement calls for a clear perception of the obligations 
which justice and charity impose. 

In urging their respective claims the parties apparently 
disregard the fact that the people as a whole have a prior 
claim. The first step, therefore, toward correcting the evil 
is to insist that the rights of the community shall prevail, 
that law and order shall be preserved, and that the public 
shall not be made to suffer while the contention goes on 
from one mistake to another. 

The failure to reach an agreement is due, in a large meas- 
ure, to the supposition that class is naturally hostile to class. 
In truth, each needs the other. Capital cannot do without 
labor, nor labor without capital. This is obvious; but the 
more important point is that capital and labor are bound 
by mutual obligations, not simply by mutual needs or 
interests. 

In this whole question the moral value of man and the 
dignity of human labor are cardinal points. By treating 
the laborer as a man, not as a machine, the employer will 
make him a better working man. By respecting his own 
moral dignity as a man the laborer will compel the respect 
of his employer and of the community. 

The right of labor to a living wage, with decent mainte- 
nance for the present and provision for the future, is gen- 
erally recognized. The right of capital to a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay is equally plain. To secure the prac- 
tical recognition and exercise of both rights, good will, no 
less than adherence to justice, is required. Animosity and 
mistrust should first be cleared away. When this is done, 
when the parties meet in a friendly rather than a militant 
spirit, it will be possible to effect a conciliation. 

We are confident that the good sense of our people will 
find a way out of the present situation. As the confusion 
occasioned by war subsides, calmer judgment will prevail. 
Men will see that internal peace and the cooperation of all 
classes must be secured if our country is to enjoy prosperity 
at home and respect abroad. America’s great opportunity 
must not be sacrificed to selfish aims or partisan interests. 
We made war upon greed and selfish ambition. We shall 
not let them triumph within our own borders. 


straits for workers is witnessed by its continued advertisements, 
and especially by the motion picture appeals which did not 
reach the public. 


CHINESE MISSIONS 


EVERAL articles in a recent issue of the Chinese Re- 

corder, monthly organ of the American Presbyterian Mis- 

sion, are devoted to Chinese reactions to American mission 
work. A Chinese contributor remarks that “considering the 
amount of time, labor and money expended, the number of 
converts, especially of the educated classes, is still too few to 
exercise any marked influence on the habits and aspirations of 
the people.” He complains that the Chinese who have had a 
liberal training in English and American colleges are not con- 
sulted on questions of education and occupy an inferior posi- 
tion when engaging in mission work—with the result that 
there is insufficient leadership in that work by Chinese leaders. 
Nor is sufficient appeal made for the cooperation of leisured 
Chinese women of the educated classes. 


Another Chinese contributor points to the rise of Egyptian 
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ge iagtt 
students and their disturbance of the peace as a warning les aa 
to these in charge of Chinese youth. Unless Chinese leadd 
are trained and given authority, the opportunities for order} — 
participation of students in demands for better governma pal 
and the exercise of their influence upon the public welfare wi y: 
pass unused. This writer also, as many before him, criticis ¥ 
the lack of unity among the Christian churches which is apt a 
give students an idea that the preachers of the Christian ddl», 
trine are themselves prone to jealousy. sche 
Several writers affirm that the social message of the Chr}, 
tian gospel alone is able to carry conviction and make #§.; 
church a powerful influence for good. David Yui, genemj,, 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in China, is quoted as saying: © 
In anticipating the types of Chinese Christian leadership need 4 
in the near future, we need to lay more emphasis on the devela 
ment of Christian social leadership. This type of leadership, yj 
properly directed, will produce great results) We do not want : 
limit Christian life only to attendance at church and prayer meeting « 
We want it to touch in all respects the community life. Until | I 
succeeds in doing this, it will not reach its full power in the livid 
of men. ” 
The social approach, says an American contributor, is éltpe: 
method most in harmony with China’s ethical ideals and ify 
tradition of cooperation in social service through guilds an ff 
other city organizations which aim at bettering the conditiah 
of the masses. i 


NEW BROOMS iF 


f = Ae 
N January 5, a new group took charge of Philade®} 
phia’s municipal affairs, and the new administratic@s 
~~ was widely heralded in other cities as a “ reform” ae 
ministration. That word of praise ‘“‘ or blame, as you prefer, 
writes Frederick P. Gruenberg, conveys an incorrect imprey 
sion, since its election proceeded on old party lines. J. Hampi, 
ton Moore took office with the good-will and hearty suppopmy 
of all of the seven newspapers, and with the confidence of mos 
of the citizens and civic bodies. An air of energy and deter& 
mination characterized the new administration from the ver: 
beginning, and this was a particularly gratifying contrast to thi 
easy-going tone of the four years just preceding. The mayor’ 
appointments of the department heads have given pretty ger 
eral satisfaction. Conspicuously qualified to be director of publ 
lic health, for instance, is Dr. C. Lincoln Furbush, ex-colone® 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army, one time aid to General Gorgas 
and internationally famous as a sanitarian. None of the othe 
major appointments has aroused any serious criticism, 
confidence seems to be widespread in the integrity and natiy 
ability of the new directors, if not always in their specific tech 
nical equipments. 

The head of the newly created Department of Public Wels 
fare, to which the city’s recreational, correctional and char! 
table functions are entrusted, is former state Senator Ernest 
Tustin, a member of the bar, and active on the boards of that 
Child F ederation and other philanthropic organizations. Mx 
Tustin is not a professional social worker, but he has alway4 
had a great interest in social questions and is sympathetic witt 
much of the newer constructive attitude toward ameliorating 
social ills. “Thus far he has announced parts of his program 
that include broader recreational activities, more humane and 
effective correctional procedure, municipal legal aid, and con- 
structive social work among special groups, such as aliens anc 
Negroes. The head of the Department of Public Safety is 
James T. Cortelyou who has had a long and excellent recordi 
as chief post office inspector in Philadelphia and in that capac+ 
ity gathered great experience in meeting the problems of crime? 
and criminals. Mr. Cortelyou is not regarded as “ in politics,” 
and much is hoped from him in removing the employes of hist 
very large and important department from political activity 
and in restoring their efficiency and morale. The head of the} 
highly important Department of Public Works is John C. 
Winston, the well-known publisher and an active leader in 
reform politics, and George F. Sproule heads the Departoainl 
of Wharves, Docks and Ferries. The only hold-over a 
William S. Twining, Director of Transit in the late Smith ad- 


jitration. Mr. Twining, an engineer of standing in his 
sion, has been asked by the new mayor to hold his port- 
temporarily, but many citizens urge his permanent reten- 


e council, as reconstructed by the new charter, is a one- 
jdered body of 21 members as against the old bicameral 
\®@gement with an aggregate membership of 145. In the 
wtil the Vare wing, who call themselves “ Regular Republi- 
@” have ten seats, while the mayor’s friends hold eleven. 
| uese eleven, two or three are said to be independents. The 
;#ion generally, therefore, is one making reform possible 
‘ult than the outcome of a reform movement and therefore 
ain need of vigilance. 


WHAT WOMEN WANT 


§,WO and one-half million voters present a forceful body 
f when banded together for definite, extra-political ends. 
i The action of the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
& i at its convention last week in Chicago, in becoming the 
fbnal League of Woman Voters with the purpose “ of fos- 
z education in citizenship and of supporting improved 
’ will, once the Nineteenth Amendment is com- 
?y ratified, automatically bring such a group into existence. 
fever skeptical outsiders may be as to keeping such a great 
ij intact, the leaders hold to the contrary, that there is 
4 prospect that it will not be limited to this number. 
_faen hitherto conservative or lethargic or preoccupied, or 
‘have been impatient of the method of the national asso- 
)n, will probably increase its ranks. No similar group 
iver come into existence, with its lack of political tradition, 
Singe of interests, its numbers. “The concern of the poli- 
1 was shown at the recent convention to be the whole- 
?nrollment of these women in his particular political party 
ithe prevention of so ominous a body as a separate women’s 
: But the organization is managing to steer a middle 
Tse. On the one hand they are keeping together for guid- 
i and education, on the other are following the counsel to 
if into parties” to help formulate their policies. The cal- 
"of this group of women is shown by the resolutions 
fted at the recent convention. Of the thirteen resolutions 
wd, only two might be said to be if limited interest—one 
/@ithe names of four women pioneers be added to the Hall 
iP'ame, the other that Susan B. Anthony’s birthday be set 
tt by American women as a day of thanksgiving. The 
r resolutions were concerned with national policies and 
gn relations. ‘They urge: 
i : FOREIGN 
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itrance of the United States into the League of Nations; 

pe of Government influence to relieve the peoples of all coun- 
\@ from famine and pestilence; 

|policy of constructive and friendly cooperation between this 
try and Mexico; 

‘operation in Armenian relief and protest against Turkish con- 
‘of Armenia; 


| DoMESTIC 

Hee speech, free press, free representation as the best safeguard 
merican institutions ; 

reased funds for teachers’ salaries so that school boards may 
well trained and capable teachers; 

iversal compulsory physical training for both sexes of from six 
ghteen years of age; 

position to universal compulsory military training; 

eation of a federal bureau of housing and living conditions; 
imendment of the Vocational Education Act to make adequate 
frision for home economics; 

pae practice of thrift and study of the Treasury thrift program. 


= he League of Women Voters actually came into being at 
annual suffrage convention last year to be temporarily an 
filiary of the older organization until national suffrage 
lild be attained. At that time seven committees were ap- 
jited—on child welfare, food supply and demand, social 
jiene, American citizenship, research. These committees 
f actively functioning and to judge from the programs they 
mitted to the recent convention are not only watching pres- 
‘legislation in their fields but are advocating far-reaching 
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changes. Direction of the new organization is to be placed in 
the hands of a board of ten elected directors—seven regional 
directors and three from the country at large—and of a paid 
official, a national manager, who is to be selected by the board. 
The members of the board are: directors at large, Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, Massachusetts, chairman; Mrs. Richard Ed- 
wards, Indiana, treasurer; Mrs. Solon Jacobs, Indiana, secre- 
tary; the seven regional directors, Katherine Ludington, Con- 
necticut; Mrs. Louis Slade, New York; Della Dortch, Ten- 
nessee; Elizabeth Hauser, Ohio; Mrs. James Page, Minne- 
sota; Mrs. George Gellhorn, Missouri; Mrs. C. B. Simmons, 
Oregon. Mrs. Wood, as chairman of the congressional com- 
mittee of the suffrage association, engineered the amendment 
through Congress. But most of the leaders of the former 
association are retiring. ‘The officers’ of the past year have 
been reelected to hold over until the amendment has been 
ratified, then to make report to the national board existing 
at the time of the recent convention. Whether complete 
ratification is as near as reorganization at Chicago would indi- 
cate is not absolutely assured. Four states are yet needed. 
Favorable action is expected of Oklahoma, Washington, West 
Virginia, Connecticut, Delaware and Vermont. Oklahoma 
and West Virginia are thus far the only ones of these to call a 
special session to consider the question. 


300,000 DISABLED—217 TRAINED 


ORE than 300,000 of the youth of this country were 
M disabled or hurt in the war. As is well-known, Con- 

gress established a division of rehabilitation in the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education to give these men 
training and to help them find work. Against this board the 
New York Evening Post has just brought a vigorous and 
compelling indictment. Charging that 200,000 men have reg- 
istered with the board, of whom at least 110,000 are eligible 
to training under the act of Congress, the Evening Post says 
that after nineteen months of effort the board has placed in 
training only 24,000 of them and has actually trained and put 
into gainful employment 217. 

These facts are presented in a series of articles by Harold 
A. Littledale. Mr. Littledale made a first hand investigation 
of the board’s activities. He accuses it of toying with the 
hopes and future of disabled soldiers. He says that delays of 
six months in providing training were usual and that delays of 
nine months were “not rare.” He declares that 75 per cent 
of the soldiers, sailors and marines disabled in the war are 
still waiting for the machinery to move. Thirty per cent of 
those who are approved for training, he says, grow disgusted 
with the delay and inefficiency of the board and throw up their 
chances. He continues; 

In its strict interpretation of the law the board has in every instance 

Courtesy, New York Hvening Post 
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thrown the burden of proof upon the disabled man himself. That 
was not the intention of Congress; that was not the wish of the 
nation. Both the Congress and the nation, it is safe to assert, wished 
the disabled man to have the benefit of the doubt, and that the board 
has not given. 

Further, the board has set up in Washington a highly centralized 
organization. Of 3,000 employes, 1,000 are in Washington, and these 
1,000 duplicate in large measure the work of the other 2,000. 
. . . In last December the board paid out $386,807 in salaries to 
3,242 employes, but paid out only $139,335 for tuition for 21,537 
disabled soldiers. 


Mr. Littledale tells several stories of men who have suf- 
fered. One of these is about Rudolph Faber, of Inwood, 
Long Island, who was wounded at Chateau-Thierry with 
fragments of a heavy explosive shell buried in his left shoulder. 
Shortly after he was wounded Faber arrived at Colonial Hos- 
pital, Rahway, N. J. The federal board did not get in touch 
with him while he was in the hospital; it “let him escape.” 
Faber therefore returned to his home without having heard of 
the board. He found that he could not follow his former oc- 
cupation of butcher because of the injury to his arm; so he took 
another job, although he was able to earn at it less than he 
earned before the war. 

On July 24, 1919 [writes Mr. Littledale], the Federal Board wrote 
Faber a letter asking him to call. Faber took a day off from his 
work and came in from Inwood. He went to the offices of the board. 
There was what Faber calls “an awful jam.” He had to wait his 
turn. He kept his left arm out of harm’s way as much as possible 
and hung on. The hours went by. Faber struck up a conversation 
with some of the other disabled men who made up that “ awful jam.” 
From them he learned that some had been waiting three and four 
months for training. That was disquieting, but Faber had taken the 
day off and figured he might as well see it through. At 2 o’clock he 
reached the desk. He produced the board’s letter and was told to go 
to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and come back the next day. 
For five hours Faber had been waiting for ten words that could have 
been written in the letter that brought him there. 


But time meant money to Faber. He hadn’t much of a job and he 
was crippled. He didn’t want to lose out altogether, and he told the 
clerk that he could not get off two days in succession. So the clerk 
told him to go to the War Risk Bureau for medical examination and 
promised to write to him. That was July 25, 1919. Today, more 
than six months later, Faber, formerly sergeant of heavy trench mor- 
tars, wounded on the Vesle while on active service, has heard nothing 
from the board commanded by law to re-educate just such men as him. 


Mr. Littledale says that light may be shed upon the board’s 
failure by portions of an order sent out from its central office to 
agents, from which he quotes: 


5. The organs used in approving cases are the eyes and the brain. 
The ears and the heart do not function. 


8. Be hard boiled. Members of the district office staff will beat 
you over the head with verbal pressure. District pressure causes 
all our mistakes. Put cotton in your ears and lock the door. If you 
are naturally sympathetic, work nights when nobody is there. 


11. Accept advice from central office. Take all the cigarettes you 
can get from members of the district office staff, but no advice. 


The chief charge against the board is its delay in providing 
training and helping men to get work. But Mr. Littledale 
brings other charges. He says that the board gives courses of 
only six months’ duration in trades where the union require- 
ment is a four-year apprenticeship, and that the men thus 
trained are generally ignorant of the fact that after they com- 
plete their courses and get employment they will be classified 
as apprentices and will be entitled only to the pay of appren- 
tices. He charges that the board does virtually no follow-up 
work, with the result that disabled men put in factories for 
training are exposed to exploitation. This, he says, 


is often nothing more nor less than a form of contract labor. The 
board places the men in the factories. The employer sometimes pays 
them nothing, but he gets the product of their work and is paid by 
the government for the “instruction” he gives. Careful follow-up 
work is needed to prevent that, but the boaid’s follow-up work is 
not worthy of the name. 


Civil service regulations have been violated by the board, 
according to Mr. Littledale. He names men who have been 
appointed to offices for which there was an eligible list, al- 
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.cism of soldiers themselves. Last August the Association, 


though these men had no civil service rating; one of these) 
says, is William A. Clarke, head of the New York distric: bf 
fice. He declares also that some of the board’s employes, hig 
trary to statute, have drawn two salaries from the governmy, 
and specifies Charles A. Prosser, for two and a half yearshig 
board’s director, who, he says, has drawn two salaries of $5) f 
each. He insists that the board’s business methods have |}.s 
lax and that “in this district [the New York district] ang, 
other districts it owes thousands of dollars.” He says that) 
over eight months it owed $16,000 to the Post-Graduate Ifj 
pital in New York city and that this was paid only wherf, 
hospital said it would take no more students. The board ch 
$13,000 to the army, he says, and not until the army threat, 
to send over a detail of soldiers to “clean up” the board’ip 
fices did it pay. M4 

Mr. Littledale’s indictment has had forerunners in the chy, 


fit 


Disabled Soldiers, Sailors and Marines condemned the bef, 
for delay and injustice in a statement sent out from Phi 
phia. In September the American Legion declared that§: 
history of the board was “a black record of broken pro 
and betrayal of trust.” The board is not responsible to x. 
executive department of the government. It is responsibh 
congress alone and so only a congressional house-cleaning, ,f: 
sumably, can rid it of “confusion, extravagance and wag. 
if Mr. Littledale’s charges are true. | 
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Labor and the Railroag 


ILL the Esch-Cummins railroad bill prepare 
way for industrial peace on the railroads? Tho 
one of the questions of prime importance to wwe 
Congress and the country last week had to di 
swift attention. For continuous operation of the railroacii 
essential to the comfort and to the health of the nation. + 
type of civilization rests on transportation. It is enormously 
sirable therefore that the service they offer be not interrup 
Yet in a land of free men continuous operation is made # 
sible only by good will between managers and men. Does: 
Esch-Cummins bill offer rational assurance that peace on® 
railroads will be preserved? i 
The Railroad Administration will come to an end at © 
night of February 29. Some legislation transferring the -® 
roads from governmental to private operation was so urge 
needed as to be well nigh inevitable. Congress accordi 
had only a brief time to reach its decision on the labor ® 
posals as well as on the other issues of first importance: 
volved in the railroad bill. On February 18, just eleven of 
before the termination of federal control, the conference c 
mittee reported its work to the two houses. Not until 3® 
ruary 21, eight days before the new season of private opdf 
tion begins, could the House give its attention to the meas: 
Within two days debate was ended and the railroad bill } 
passed. Yet the return of the railroads to the investors ft 
been foreseen since the Armistice. Fourteen months H 
gone by during which the bill might have been passed. 
spite of this, by legislative methods final consideration - 
deferred until deliberated decision could not be given to \ 
measure. t 
A curious comment is this on the state of mind of Cong: 
and, too, of the country. i 
So far as labor is concerned the conference bill makes 
definite proposal, It offers collective bargaining with vob 
tary arbitration and federal mediation and conciliation to | 
workers and to the railroads. On its face at any rate the cd 
pulsory arbitration for which Senator Cummins stood spor 
has been abandoned. Governmental machinery through w 
the roads and their employes may be stimulated to deal direc 
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‘jh each other and through which as a last resort arbitra- 
‘oi may be offered is provided. But seemingly—unless the 
Minction process is tacitly, relied upon—the decisions of the 
.alitators will have no legal compulsion. What these federal 
‘ypers may decree appears to have only the strength of the 
Whlic opinion the decision may evoke. That is all visible on 
(fa surface although admittedly some of the labor critics think 
ic indirect compulsory arbitration may lurk in vague phrases 
the bill. 

, he machinery provided by the bill is two-fold. In the first 
lice, “ Railroad Boards of Labor Adjustment may be estab- 
.dved by agreement between any carrier, group of carriers, or 
§ carriers, as a whole, and any employes or subordinate offi- 
‘Ws of carriers, or organization or groups of organizations 
Breof.” In effect this permits the railroads and their em- 
tyes to continue the arrangements which have developed 
Her federal control. There are now three railway boards 
wWidjustment. The first is composed of representatives of the 
Br older brotherhoods, engineers, firemen, conductors and 
‘nmen, with an equal number of railroad officials. ‘The 
j fond board of adjustment takes care of the affairs of the shop 
r 


+ 
‘= 


.Woloyes of the railroads. Electrical workers, machinists, 
@et metal workers and blacksmiths and helpers on a similar 


I 


Gis of representation with railroad executives comprise the 

‘Gimbers of board number two. The third, board was 
Janged to handle problems brought up by the newer organ- 
ftions. Among these are maintenance of way employes, shop 
forers, clerks, station employes, switchmen, freight handlers 
51 telegraphers. 

The boards of adjustment are bi-partisan. They have no 
*pires or neutral members. Broad questions of wages and 
“ars under the Railroad Administration have. not been han- 

ned by them. Their work has been restricted to dealing with 

lWerpretations of general decisions made by other agencies and 
sch settling minor controversies. Nevertheless their work 

v§s been of great value. It may be fairly assumed that the 

imference bill looks for agencies which will continue the 

i, @vice now being performed by the adjustment boards. ‘The 

Westion of perpetuating them is, however, by the Esch-Cum- 

dns bill merely referred to the roads and to their employes. 

either party is weary of this form of cooperation it may 
jiistopped. 

,@jThe creation of a “ Railroad Labor Board” is also pro- 
‘led for. This would consist of nine members. ‘Three would 

present the labor group, three the management, and three 

if: public. Each member would be paid $10,000 a year. A 

ymtral office would be established at Chicago. ‘The estab- 

yaament of the Railroad Labor Board would not be contingent 

‘on the wishes of the railroads or of the unions. In each 

se, the corporations and their employes would be afforded 

: opportunity to nominate members from which the Presi- 

fat might make his appointments, but if either party neglected 

if send in nomination appointments would still be made by 
> President. 

‘The board would have considerable powers. First of all it 

yuld make investigations and researches. It must also pub- 

these studies. ‘Then the board and the individual mem- 

.frs would have the right to administer oaths and to compel 

jhtimony. In the event that a witness challenged the author- 

& ofa member of the board, the aid of a United States dis- 

ject court might be invoked. Punishment for contempt of 

‘jurt would thereby give force to the board. Access to all 

Alevant records would also be provided. So far some of the 

‘}wer of the judiciary would be delegated to the Railroad 

jabor Board. It could also hold public hearings to determine 

4nether or not its decisions were being complied with by the 

Jilroads and by their employes. But if it found that its 

Slings were being disobeyed, its only recourse would be to 

dake a public statement. Accordingly public opinion with 

‘Je possibility of further legislation by Congress would be the 

timate sanction of its findings. 

| The Railroad Labor Board inevitably suggests the some- 
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what similar board which Congress created nearly six years 
ago. Indeed the Esch-Cummins bill mentions this previous 
agency by providing that its powers and duties shall not extend 
to any dispute which may be received by the suggested adjust- 
ments boards or by the Railroad Labor Board. In July, 1913, ~ 
this board was created to settle by mediation, conciliation and 
arbitration controversies concerning wages and hours between 
the railroads and carriers. It has never functioned in an im- 
portant way. Neither the roads nor the brotherhoods have 
seemed to care especially to use it. When the controversy 
which eventuated in the Adamson law was raging the Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation was powerless. Useful minor 
work has of course been performed especially before the Rai 
road Administration came into existence, but on the whole its 
achievements have been slight. 

This should be said with entire respect for the men who 
happen to have composed its membership. Events beyond 
their control prevented the fruition of the hopes placed in 
the organization. Nevertheless in estimating the probable 
value of the scheme now offered by the conference commit- 
tee, it is useful to remember this failure. Congress ought 
furthermore either to consolidate the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation with. some other body or else to abolish it. It is 
futile to permit an obsolete board to continue to exist along- 
side similar public bodies from which service is expected. The 
example is bad and furthermore the members of an organiza- 
tion which has nothing to do are put in an undignified position. 
In comparing the board which has done little and that which is 
proposed, it should however, be remembered that a more or- 
ganic system of representation will now be tried. On the 
United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation there are 
only public or political members. On the Railroad Labor 
Board the railroads and the unions may nominate a two-thirds 
majority. ‘That difference is important. 

The Labor Board when called upon must fix “ just and 
reasonable’ wages and salaries and working conditions. A 
similar principle of reason and justice was given to the Inter- 
state Commerce commission some years to be used in fixing 
rates. ‘The reasonable return allowed by the commission was 
such that the railroads were not satisfied. Without going into 
the justice of their complaint it is interesting to observe that 
the Esch-Cummins bill specifies in some detail considerations 
which should be taken by the Labor Board in establishing 
just and reasonable wages. ‘These are: 

1. The scales of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other 
industries ; 

2. The relation between wages and the cost of living; 

3. The hazard of the employment; 

4. The training and the skill required; 

5. The degree of responsibility ; ; 

6. The character and regularity of employment; and 

7. Inequalities of increases in wages or of treatment, and the 
result of previous wage orders or adjustments. 

In addition the bill provides for the continuance of present 
wages for a period of six months. 

These rules are of great interest. Some of them embody 
considerations which the brotherhoods have themselves offered 
in previous negotiations with the railroads. Taken as a whole 
their application will probably result in increases for the low 
wage groups of the railroads. It is much less clear that 
through them the highly skilled, well organized brotherhoods 
who had obtained preferred positions for some of their mem- 
bers, will be able to keep ahead of the procession. 

_The unions do not like the conference measure. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that their chief attack is not directed 
against the labor provisions of the bill. Their principal oppo- 
sition 1s centered on the section which stipulates that rates 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission will re- 
turn an average of 5% per cent on the ascertained aggregate 
value of the railroad property. As to this the leaders of fif- 
teen railroad unions who met at the offices of the American 
Federation of Labor said: 


By this bill the Government which we have instituted for the 
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common good is prostituted to establish the private interests of hold- 
ers of railroad securities as a class, giving to them a first lien upon 
the property of the country at the expense of all other citizens, in- 
vestors, producers and consumers. This is an intolerable subversion 
of the principles of the American government, an abandonment of 
government for the common good, the establishment of government 
for private interest, special privileges and class benefits. 


The failure of the bill to refer clearly to the organizations 
which will be represented in the Railroad Labor Board is 
among other things objected to. The bill provides that the 
three members representing the labor group must be nomi- 
nated by employes and subordinate officials. The subordinate 
officials are only partially organized. Their unions are re- 
cent. The unions leaders fear that the employes’ delegation 
on the Railroad Labor Board may be drawn dispropor- 
tionately from the subordinate officials. Such an outcome is 
at least conceivable. Whether it ever did happen would 
depend upon the administration in power. If a President and 
a Congress bitterly hostile to organized labor were elected, 
such an eventuality might well be expected. 


The entire logic of this objection will be to drive the unions 
- into politics. As more and more the control of industrial con- 
ditions becomes the prize of governmental’ leadership, in- 
evitably the labor movement will drift into politics. 


Other detailed criticisms are offered by the unions. Not 
the least important of these concerns that section of the confer- 
ence bill which demands the resignation of union leaders from 
_ their organizations before serving upon the Labor Board. On 
this point the unionists said: 

Men in the organized labor movement competent by their long 
years of experience and training to deal with the questions devolving 
upon a board of the character contemplated cannot be expected to 
relinquish an association lasting a life time to accept a position 
under the provision above cited. 

In connection with their criticism of the Esch-Cummins 
measure which took the form of a memorial to Congress the 
railway unions and three of the brotherhoods are reported to 
have formed a compact. Through this all are pledged to act 
together. The railroads brotherhoods have never affliated 
with the American Federation of Labor and in fact only 
during very recent years have they begun to act with each 
ether. An agreement, however, now binds three brother- 
hoods and the A. F. of L. railroad unions to act as a unit in 
all larger matters of policy. No strike will be authorized by 
any of the members of the group until the constitutional pro- 
visions governing strikes in the various organizations have 
been complied with. In as much as these provisions are com- 
plex it would be difficult but not impossible, by virtue of this 
arrangement to attempt anything like a general strike on 
American railroads. 

Now, however, that Congress has enacted the Esch- 
Cummins bill substantially as it has come from the conference 
committee, the answer as to whether the labor provisions of 
the measure are likely to assure good will between investors 
and employes still remains. ‘The answer is probably to be 
found in the state of mind of each group and of the public 
during the coming months. No great glaring defect except its 
vagueness in the labor sections of the measure is apparent. 
The bill has dropped the anti-strike provisions of the Cum- 
mins measure. which would have been sure to breed trouble. 
- The compromise measure lacks that outstanding element of 
provocation. Its industrial machinery is a loose adaptation of 
the methods developed by the Railroad Administration. 

At the present time the attitude of the public toward the 
railroad problem can scarcely be described as scientifically just. 
So full of fallacy and prejudice is much of the public discus- 
sion of the railroad question that Director General Hines has 
lately been impelled to issue a statement in defense of his own 
administration. Mr. Hines may well complete his work with 
the feeling of Aristides leaving Athens. Because he has been 
a just man his fellow countrymen will not hear him. And yet 
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no survey of the railroad labor situation at this time would ie 
complete without some reference to the conditions which M i 
Hines describes with great force. ¥ ft 

The return of the railroads to private operation, it is al) 
serted, will put a stop to 4 number of sources of waste wil) 
which the director general has been unable to deal. ei! 
are the allegations of excessive wages paid labor and the excey, 
sive number of workers hired by the government. Thal 
charges wither in the irony of the facts offered by Mr. Hine! 
He measures the increased labor cost of the railroads with thi | 
of the United States Steel Corporation to the benefit of © 
Railroad Administration. Surely none will accuse the Stay, 
Corporation of padding its payrolls for political purpose 
Wages on ‘the railroads have advanced less than wages in t 
steel industry. Furthermore while the numbers of men @ 
women on the roads have increased because of the more ges 
cral adoption of the eight-hour work day the number of how 
of work paid for has actually decreased. ‘The director gene 
says: 

Surely the public is entitled to be set right upon this propositici 
It should not be led to think that a mere substitution of private ce 
trol for the temporary federal control will bring about the decrea. 
in the number of employes to the pre-war basis. Such a decrea@ 
will not come about in any general sense except through a retu 
to the longer working day which obtained in 1917. 

Statements that private operation would reduce the numbif. 
of railroad employes at least to the extent of 100,000 ma | 
have been put forth. If that means an attempt to substitui) 
a ten-hour day for the eight-hour day is to be made, the Rad 
road Labor Board will soon be put to the test. 

Mr. Hines makes a few pointed remarks concerning pop 
sible economies. He says: : 

It would be most unfortunate if the public is misled into believii 
that the deficit is due to federal control and is to be cured by t 
termination of federal control, only to find that what will rea 
cure the deficit will be an important increase in rates. Such an i 
erease would equally cure the deficit under federal control and 
fact it is likely that a substantially less increase would be necessaz 
because the full saving from unified control could be preserved undm! 
federal control and further because under private control a wid 
margin of earnings will presumably be necessary to support t 
separate credit of the respective individual companies operating! 
independently. i 

A full consideration of Mr. Hines argument along this lis 
would go far afield. Suffice it to state that his demonstrat 
of the futility of expecting to lay at the door of the workem, 
the responsibility for increased railroad costs is conclusive: 
His argument shows that the only way to lower the labor cag, 
of transportation is to lengthen hours and to force wages dow 
below the rates which industry, organized and unorganizes 
has been paying. It is surely not to be thought that the ram 
roads can escape the consequence of general economic chang} 
Such is the logic of this remarkable statement of the direct) 
general of the United States Railroad Administration. 

On the basis of his analysis and of the deferred requests 
the railroad brotherhoods for further increases in wages, ft 
seems safe to guess that the enactment of the railroad measuchy 
prepared by the conference committee will not dispose of tl 
railroad labor problem. It will merely present it in a ned 
form. Whether unrest is allowed to accumulate or not, wa 
probably depend on the confidence which the Railroad Labah 
Board inspires. If it is no stronger than the existing Unite) 
States Board of Mediation and Conciliation the prospect is nq 
promising. If on the other hand it functions as well on tH 
whole as has the labor adjustment machinery of the Railroa 
Administration, the separate issues brought up by the ‘od 


unions may be separately settled without discomfort to tl 
country. Such a development is naturally to be sought. Fay 
the railroad brotherhoods are now turning their attention (} 
the creation of cooperative enterprises and to the upbuildi 
of other forms of economic association in the effort to secu; 
for their membership a better standard of living. It will t 
of very great worth to the country as a whole that the energi 
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| othe unions should not be diverted from these new construc- 
‘03 economic channels. A great strike, whether it was a vic- 
‘@r or a defeat for the workers, by its exhaustion of union 
‘gids and its diversion of thought would almost certainly end 
4] the time being this important development. That would 
Sia serious loss. 

Ms one considers the labor provisions of the railroad bill and 
‘@isages the approaching end of the Railroad Administration 
skal sees the novel experiments which are being essayed here 
itl there in industry, the conclusion that the railroad problem 
i) become uselessly difficult is unavoidable. No public body, 
xa) even Congress, seems to have been free to use its best in- 
higence in meeting the requirements of the situation. The 
4 #son for this is to be found in the misconceptions and prej- 
walces which are generally held, misconceptions and prejudices 
in fundamental that even a railroad administrator such as 
ifl-. Hines, whose entire life has been devoted to railroading 
‘#1 whose accomplishment in behalf of the nation has been 
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0} @ FIFTEEN months experience as the employer of 
Ne an unmarried mother with her baby has brought the 
i question of household service for such mothers to 
a my attention in such a concrete and detailed way 
Jit some observations seem worth recording. 

The girl came of an evidently high grade but broken home 
8 Poland, where because of business failure and financial 
l"vess her mother felt obliged to help in the father’s store and 
‘became necessary to send the three-year-old girl, the younger 
a |two children, to an aunt’s prosperous home in the country. 
i@he death of the father a little later prolonged the disruption 
@ the household, since it threw the whole financial burden 
: yon the mother, and her business required her attention 
Jrly and late, leaving little time to devote to her child. When 
if the age of eleven it was possible for the child to return to 
\@r reestablished home she and her mother had grown so far 
wart that they never succeeded in understanding each other. 
if Wise social service at this point if not earlier might have 
\ided this tale before it began. However, after three years 


') well-meant but unwise handling, when a step-father came 


"to the home, the high-spirited and hitherto sheltered girl 
| 


las allowed to come to America alone at the age of fourteen, 
‘ith no educational preparation for a livelihood. ‘The im- 
‘Ginence of the war was the mother’s chief reason for letting 
Aer come; the presence of an abusive step-father the girl’s 
Inief reason for wanting to leave. After three years of self 
Jhpport in America, mostly at service, she met the fascinating 
tllow countryman who promised marriage, but who instead 
MM his love and support finally gave her his offspring to care 
for in perpetuity, and then left town as soon as he knew of 
er plight. After seven months of trying to bear her burden 
lone, she came through her lawyer to a good social agency 
i7hich helped her through the rest of her pregnancy and later 
bund employment for her with the baby, this being the plan 
he preferred. 

* Now as to the working out of this plan. From the em- 
@loyer’s standpoint the question of the girl’s physical condi- 
jion comes up first for consideration, since her maternity ex- 
perience is seldom such as to leave her in normal health. When 
Phis girl was seven months pregnant the social agency before 
Jnentioned placed her in a good maternity home, an institu- 
ion striving honestly to do high grade work. She was shown 
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very great, cannot get an unbiased hearing. No one part of 
the American people is responsible for this confusion. It arises 
from many causes. In particular the general belief that pub- 
lic management must be wasteful and honeycombed with po- 
litical favoritism and inefficiency has been dominant. ‘The 
railroad brotherhoods until recently have taught that. The 
American Federation of Labor has believed it. Railroad in- 
vestors, railroad managers and the general public have repeated 
the same doctrines. Thus it has come about that when the 
test arose our minds were not free to contemplate the facts. ~ 
The Railroad Administration comes to its end with small 
appreciation of its service. A new transportation problem is 
created. A reasonable solution is made difficult by prejudices 
most of which are founded on early Nineteenth Century phil- 
osophies rather than on Twentieth Century facts. But the 
prejudices are not less general than is the problem urgent and 
abiding. On the generosity and wisdom of the whole people 
rests the railroad future. WILLIAM L. CHENERY. 


The Unmarried Mother at Work 


By Ida Garrett Murphy 


much consideration there and, though she chafed against the 
institutional restraint, was happy on the whole. However, 
at the end of seven days after her confinement she was up, 
caring for her own baby and waiting on table. ‘This was 
not required but was permitted because the girl was feeling 
quite strong. 

As a result of this brief convalescence, at the end of ten 
weeks her physical condition indicated the necessity for 
special consideration from her employer, including the secur- 
ing of medical care. With depleted physique the girl was 
attempting a double job, caring for her baby and earning a 
living, each in itself sufficiently exacting. She came to our 
household when her baby was six weeks old, but it was not 
until two and one-half months tater that it seemed wise to 
let her do washing which is the heaviest work of the house- 
hold. During that period she didn’t even do her own wash- 
ing, though she did the baby’s, 

The girl is devoted to her baby, wished to keep it, and 
tried intelligently to learn and apply the best methods of 
care. ‘The child was on a schedule when it came and there 
was never any question of breaking this routine either on the 
part of mother or of employer. The work of the household 
of necessity accommodated itself to this schedule. At times 
this was a matter of some inconvenience, but even so it seems 
reasonable to ask the employer to see to it that the baby has 
this regular care. The inconvenience is a far smaller evil 
than an upset baby and an overstrained mother. The recom- 
pense here was a well baby who was quiet night and day and 
required the minimum of attention. Even that minimum is 
no small amount. It took four to five hours during the 
working day, exclusive of care after 6 Pp. M.—on an average 
four and one-half hours—to give just the necessary care. A 
woman with very well organized habits might give it 
in slightly less time but this girl’s care was as well or- 
ganized as the average and she is not slow. It is of course 
a truism to say that any woman caring for her own baby 
and attempting work besides falls far short of union hours. 

This mother presented to her employer a pretty difficult job 
of training at first. Though she had worked five years at 
service, she was young, had little idea of any of the proper 
methods of household work and was irresponsible in almost 
everything except the care of her baby. This resulted, during 
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the first six or seven months in reducing her already reduced 
working efficiency by half. Indeed during the first two or 
three months there were times when it seemed best represented 
by a negative quantity and when her personal worth and in- 
tegrity furnished the one incentive for continuing the ar- 
rangement. 


As to the housework her duties were the following: wash- 
ing and ironing for a family of two adults and two small 
children (flat work sent to laundry), cooking two meals, 
breakfast and dinner for the adults, and weekly cleaning of 
the house which is an easy house to care for. This regime, 
taking four to five hours, plus the care of her baby, allow- 
ing an hour or two each afternoon for rest, consumed the 
young mother’s time and strength. She had no luncheon to get 
nor any meals to prepare for the children, no daily dusting, 
chamber work nor clearing up of bathroom, no_ outside 
cleaning of piazzas or walks. 


She had two afternoons and evenings off each week, Sunday 
and one other day, at which times the employer cared for 
the baby. This arrangement for the baby was the result of 
two motives, one altruistic and one selfish. It is unreason- 
able to demand that a mother care for her baby day after 
day without respite. On the other hand, it is equally un- 
reasonable to ask that the employer care for it whenever the 
mother goes out. In our own case we preferred this latter 
plan, however, because we were unwilling to have a baby 
taken on public carriers and into unknown households and 
then brought back among our own children. 


This brings up the question of social life for the unmarried 
mother at work. On the whole this presents a problem no 
different from that presented by any girl working in a family, 
though in the case of an unmarried mother the girl’s exper- 
ience usually serves to focus the employer’s attention partic- 
ularly on this problem. In our own experience our young 
worker presented no moral problems. She is a girl of sound 
sense and high principles. She possesses, however, all the tem- 
perament of her Polish ancestors. It was possible to give 
advice and guidance, much of which was accepted, but any 
direct control of her social life was out of the question. She 


was near enough to the city to spend her time off with her 


old friends and when her baby was about three months old 
she began to crave the old associations, having avoided all 
of her friends up to that time. She has apparently re-estab- 
lished herself with them on the old relationship and is re- 
spected for caring for her baby. Her friends, with one ex- 
ception, she never brought to the house, in spite of repeated 
invitations. The one exception was an urgent suitor, later 
rejected, who was brought to see the baby. She did not share 
the social life of the family, though the presence of the baby 
brought her into pretty constant daily association with her 
employer and created a much closer relationship than would 
be true otherwise, amounting in fact to one of her important 
social contacts. 


As to the question of protecting a girl in the home abso- 
lutely from all association with the men of the family, a thing 
usually attempted by placing agencies, I may say from our 
own experience that it is a Utopian dream. It is utterly im- 
possible never to leave the girl alone in the house with a man 
unless her employer never goes out. ‘There are times outside 
of office hours when a necessary errand or equally necessary 
recreation take the employer out of the house, and when the 
paterfamilias cannot comfortably be disposed of away from 
his own fireside. In fact where there are small children to 
be cared for and no nurse he may be entirely essential since 
it is not always possible during waking hours to have the 
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young mother with a job and a baby of her own assume entin 
charge of two or three other active children. y | 

Considered from the financial standpoint this type of servic 
means paying full rates for half-time. On the basis of a 
of $5.00 it has meant in our case an actual wage of $ 
(this when $8.00 was still a fair average wage for full tim 
work). This is computed over a fifteen months period < 
includes certified milk and other food for the baby after th 
eighth month when it was weaned. It also includes bott#l 
breakage and extra fuel for sterilizing, cooking of food, baby 
washing and bath and extra heat in baby’s room. It al 
covers the cost of a minimum initial equipment for the bab 
consisting of crib and mattress, blankets, sheets, quilt, vessek 
bucket for soiled diapers, pads, stork sheeting for crib ane 
oil stove. In a long established household it would perhapg) 
be unnecessary to purchase so much equipment but hardi § 
any household would find itself offhand with enough addi) 
tional resources to care for a baby adequately. ‘This equigy 
ment furnishes no frills but does provide the essentials. I 
might seem to some that the mother should furnish at leas) 
part of this equipment, but a maid is not asked to furnish hee 
own bed, blankets and towels, and there is no more reason 
for asking her to buy similar necessaries for her baby. “Takingy 
a baby into the household presupposes that the employer haz 
the necessary accommodations and comforts for it and ;: 
mother who was asked to provide even part of these mighi| 
very justly feel herself exploited. %, 

In computing this wage no allowance has been made fo: 
the time that the employer might fairly be asked to spend in 
looking after the baby. Considering that in many cases sha 
would probably do this along with some task of her own, ag 
was done in our household, it is rather difficult to fix a value: 
The fact that it is a definite and sometimes irksome part 0 
the wage cost, however, should not be overlooked. 

At the end of fifteen months the baby had reached a perioa 
of such activity that caring for it was an extreme tax on the 
mother’s nervous and physical strength and working with it 
an impossibility. It therefore seemed best to board the chilog} 
until its care is less of a strain, when the mother plans tey 
have it with her again at service, this being the type of wo 
she prefers—provided always that she does not in the mean 
time find the husband for whom she constantly and frankly 
searches, since she considers a home of her own the best solu@ 
tion of her baby’s future. 

As to the practicability of the service job for a mother with 
a young baby, it can be said from the employer’s point om 
view that it does work, though with enough limitations te! 
keep it from being recommended to any but an employer with® 
some consideration and social sense. If the employer is now 
anxious or at least willing to help the young mother withiy 
her serious problems of labor and social readjustment it will 
be more profitable for both to avoid the arrangement. The 
young mother who has often scant executive skill must beh 
taught and helped to organize her whole working day on 
new and somewhat complicated basis. She needs to be helped: 
over some rough and unfamiliar places with the baby’s careé 
She must be advised and guided in facing either the old on 
a new social environment. In all this the employer stands 
logically in the position of next friend. As such she shouldé 
have sufficiently quickened sympathy and understanding to bey 
willing more than with any other type of service to carry out 
some standards both of work and of baby care. Otherwise 
she is placing an additional, perhaps an impossible burden 
upon a woman who is already attempting to earn a living 
for both herself and her baby and at the same time trying to 
be a mother to her child. 
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MAIN STREET 


: Old and New 


N a recent issue of Vie a la Campagne, Paul de Rutté 
presents a wealth of suggestions for the rebuilding of 
farms and villages in the war-swept belt from Alsace to 
® the sea—in such a way that the old building traditions, 
jnctioned by a great and eventful history, shall be the founda- 
in for modernization and adaptation of the new buildings 


present-day needs. He says: 

“I[In the old homes we always possess original documents of the 
most value, for these treasures of by-gone days are the result 
qa) patient effort, following old usages and maintained by much 
fught and experience. If habits have changed, we must create 
(Fw forms to satisfy new needs, but not with the aim of being 
briginal.” In satisfying present needs of comfort and hygiene, 
feds that require intelligent study, we shall have to transform 


/ another day and generation, indeed, we no longer possess the 
me crafts; the methods of building and the manufacture of ma- 
sials have become revolutionized. But if we have time to plan 
‘complete reconstruction, we are often limited by the need to 
Monomize; and this is another reason to lean on what we know 
'be durable and economical and to profit from the experience that 
i's accrued. 


He demands that, to avoid errors of judgment and of 
iste, the rebuilding of destroyed villages and the construction 
i new ones should always be controlled by an architect and 
jot, “as we see it done daily,” by persons who may excel 
some other pursuit but have no qualifications for this one. 
lready, the number of permanent buildings constructed by 
ople who are not architects far exceeds that of those in 
Yhich they have had a say. One inevitable result has been 
fiat many of these new buildings lack in the qualities that 
lake for a synthetic community life and for disregard of 
te regional character. Yet, a recent exhibition of architec- 


Plans for the Reconstruction of French Villages 
By Bruno Lasker 


tural plans and designs has shown that there is splendid talent 
waiting to be employed, among them were those prepared by 
the Ministry of Agriculture which showed due regard to the 
customs of the respective regions for which they are intended. 
A competition arranged by that ministry in 1918 emphasized 
the regional idea for the construction not only of farmsteads 
but also of workmen’s homes, of inns, of small stores, and 
other buildings; this care extended to the choice of materials 
and to the laying out of the surroundings of these buildings. 

One of the particular difficulties of present-day building in 
France, as in other parts of Europe, is the expense and scarcity 
of the habitual building materials. Of this, Mr. Rutté says: 


For years, materials will be extremely scarce; they must be used 
economically and without waste. Hence the necessity of planning 
in advance for all buildings common sizes and standards, not only 
as regards timber but also as regards masonry, roofing and in- 
terior work. Where new materials must be employed, they should 
be of good, lasting quality, hygienic, easy to transport and easy to 
mount, so standardized that inexperienced workmen can use them. 

Carpenters and masons know how to use local materials in such 
a way as to get the best results; so far as possible, therefore, stone, 
granite, bricks, cement, etc., should be used in the regions where 
their employment is usual. In the Alsace, a greater proportion of 
wood is permissible. In the north, bricks and iron are more typical. 
Frequent repairs must be avoided; but when they become 
necessary, it is an advantage to have the original structure built 
with stone, shingles, etc. which are easily procurable in the same 
sizes. 


Standardization is necessitated also by the task of building 
very rapidly the enormous number of houses that are needed. 
Mr. Rutté shows that this does not require deviation from 
artistic principles. ‘‘ What is logical and reasonable will not 
offend the eye.” The thing to avoid is the endless repetition 
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of little boxes of brick or stone. Even the same window or. 
door, placed differently in each house, in accordance with its 
specific needs, will not necessarily offend by frequent repeti- 
tion. It is all a matter of skilful planning. It is a false 
logic, he says, which insists on excessive standardization and 
simplification of “ provisional” homes when it is really quite 
as easy to use good material and, from the beginning, create 
towns and villages that will last and satisfy permanent require- 
ments. 

The great advantage of building whole villages at the same 
time and so provide them with common services and a satis- 
factory general plan is clearly brought out in this study. Es- 
pecially the garden city type of development is recommended 
as permitting of considerable economy without sacrifice of 
beauty. The French garden city movement, fostered by such 
men as Benoit Lévy and Henri Sellier, general councillor of 
the Department of the Seine, through the Office Public d’Hab- 
itation 4 Bon Marché, was interrupted by the war, but the 
present lack of houses has given it a new impetus. In the new 
villages and small towns of this type, here illustrated from 
Mr. Rutté’s drawings, the proper location and suitable plan- 
ning of community buildings is notable. For the first time, 
not only town or village hall, but school, post office, coopera- 
tive store, and shopping center receive their proper setting and 
are so planned as to satisfy the convenience of the community 
when fully developed. They also give the architect oppor- 
tunities of creating examples of good taste which in turn affect 
the style and construction of the private homes. Legislation 
has been introduced to make mandatory the construction of 
such public buildings in the new towns and villages. 

Of special interest to Americans are the community houses; 
for here American experience has been found of greatest use 
and value, and in their construction as well as in their man- 
agement a number of American social agencies are taking part. 
On this subject, Mr. Rutté says: 


In all but the smallest hamlets, the creation of a common hall 
and recreation room will with great advantage replace the saloon 
of yesterday which offered no other relaxation than the reading 
of the newspaper, more or less doubtful card games and the faded 
cloth of the billiard table. Here, in contrast, one will find a large 
fireplace, surrounded by a number of comfortable armchairs; close 
at hand the illustrated magazines of fashion, of sport and of art. 
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On the walls pleasant colored prints and photographs. In the mix 
of the room small tables inviting to different games. All - 
bathed in light from large bay-windows through which one 
the view of tennis and bowling lawns. In a word, the family 
find recreation in this charming environment, each individual 
cording to his bent, finding here more comfort and a greater var 
of pleasures than the individual home could afford. 


The community sense thus engendered, he believes, ~ 
lead to a rapid extension of the cooperative movement, e 
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h hially in the distribution of food. The schools, in this new 

Spirit, will also become socialized. He foresees their extension 
~Iy the addition of open-air pavilions and gymnasia, and work- 
iGshops for boys and girls. ‘There may even be a little museum 
"Sor exhibition hall where educational collections may be shown 
ifrom time to time. Community workshops are another exten- 
‘fsion for which this foresighted architect would plan. At 
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1920 645 
Neuilly, near Paris, the first shop for the making of toys by 
men disabled by the war has been established and serves as 
a model for similar undertakings in other localities. At Neu- 
vic, in the Corréze, homes of such men have been grouped 
together near a workshop, with houses set apart for the un- 
married where they receive the necessary care; and similar 
projects exist in other communities. Architecturally, as shown 
by the sketch here reproduced, this grouping of houses offers 
opportunities for charming ensembles. 

But the grouping of houses generally, in semi-detached 
couples or short terraces, is receiving careful attention in the 
planning of the new villages. ‘The illustration of ‘‘ Main 
street’ on page 643, with the school at the crossing of the 
roads a focus for the eye of the traveler, the narrow frontages, 
entailing economy in street-making and corresponding concen- 
tration of garden space at the back, shows the harmony con- 
sistent with variety which results from effective grouping. 
More ambitious is the waterfront planning in the center of 
these pages. Here the broad doorway opposite the bridge gives 
an impression of hospitality; the houses are sufficiently above 
the water level to prevent flooding, and the outlines of the 
hill, instead of being blurred, as is so often the case, by long. 
monotonous levels of continued terraces, or houses all of the 
same size, are emphasized by the variation in roof and gable 
lines, the church steeple crowning the village at the highest 
point. Again, in the village entrance on page 646, though 
here because of the level nature of the ground the lay-out is 
more regular, the juncture of separate homes, especially of 
farm houses with the small laborers’ cottages necessary for 
the housing of the farm laborers by arched gateways prevents 
the broken-up appearance of the street fronts and at the same 
time gives that sense of intimacy to the yard which none 
cherish more than the French countryman. Here a some- 
what elaborate covered fountain or “ village pump ” faces the 
broadest street. 

These plans, and the work of the few men who have been 
mentioned, do not stand alone. As in the Renaissance des 
Cités many of the foremost French architects give of their 
best ability to help in the rebuilding of the destroyed towns, 
so in the organizations and government offices for rural France 
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. COMMUNITY HOUSE 
also the ablest men have created and are creating a new world 
—are creating it without sacrifice of what was best in the 
old. A general survey of many of these plans gives one the 
idea that what is aimed at by them besides the satisfaction of 
urgent material needs is the creation of a sunny and cheerful 
environment in which the sorrows of war may be, if not for- 
gotten, at least softened, where the courage and patriotism 
which have won new laurels for France on the field of battle 
may readily range themselves into an organized endeavor to 
maintain and to produce her victories of peace. Henri Caro- 
Delaville, a well-known French painter, recently wrote: 
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COOPERATIVE STORE 


France did not sufficiently take into account the practical nect 
sities and material organization of the modern world. Our 1 


was too shut-in, and like comfort-loving octogenarians, we were, 


soliloquizing by the fire-side, fond of our privacy and our petty 


habits. We must give up all this. The open air is necessary to us.# 


This is the spirit which the new villages of the battlefields 


visibly embody: an opening out, in the material sense, by let-: 


ting in more light and air, by adopting the English and Ameri-ij 


can models of liberal spacing and planting of the town area} st 


an opening out, also, in the spiritual sense by making it pos-: 
sible for the community to know itself, to work together and 
to foster civic pride as well as pride of clan and of country. 
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VILLAGE ENTRANCE 


Competition in Exchanges 


IOES a city ever need two confidential social service ex- 
ichanges? It might happen. Geography might make 
jor more communities of what is technically one munici- 
i y. It is conceivable that racial or religious distinctions 
fit result in two or more groups of social agencies among 
Wh there would be no occasion for cooperation in case 
i< because there would be no common clients. 
iittsburgh has two of these exchanges whose contempo- 
Jous existence cannot be accounted for on any such grounds 
ferritorial or economic division of work. Nor are they 
Hooms of an earlier and less socialized generation. “The 
‘ibciated Charities, whose exchange was first in the field, is 
‘yf a young and vigorous agency, representing the modern 
lieptions of cooperation, social diagnosis, and trained ser- 
). The Cooperative Welfare Association, whose Identifi- 
‘on Bureau furnishes the competition, has not yet issued 
sifth annual report. 
_@ince this anomaly of a duplicate confidential exchange is 
% geographical, nor racial, nor religious, but social, in an 
mlligible if perverted use of that term, the situation becomes 
General interest and invites comment in a national journal. 
y likely some of those most directly concerned might be 
ious as to whether such comment will be helpful. ‘There 
@ those who have been dubious as to whether discussion of 
i) future of home service except in authorized statements 
%n some official headquarters can be helpful. In short, help- 
Biess is sometimes conceived exclusively from the point of 
w of the partisan of a particular policy, from the adminis- 
sive point of view, the point of view of the general staff, 
' whom journalists, as distinct from publicity agents, are a 
sance. From this point of view the claim of a journal like 
| SuRVEY to an educational character—as far removed from 
{paganda as from sensationalism—is apt to be derided. “‘ Of 
iirse,’ our propagandists may say to us, “ you can make this 
}that interesting. You can exploit our local or internal 
ubles so as to increase your circulation. But is that any 
iy to treat your friends?” . 
iThis is a long parenthesis, but it belongs here and it may 
} understood as a function, mathematically speaking, of 
jarly everything which the “workshop” has to say about 
ial agencies. “The advantage of saying it in connection with 
:-tsburgh is that social workers in Pittsburgh have a sense 
humor and comradeship. ‘They are on excellent terms with 
e another, even when they have to represent traditions and 
titutions which, officially speaking, are not. Pittsburgh is 
fzustomed to delicate situations on a heroic scale. Life there 
itense. Radical and reactionary touch elbows. Scotch Pres- 
tterian and Bolshevist Slav—this is not intended to repeat 
fe contrast of the preceding phrase—are neighbors, at least 
fographically. Iron and steel and coal and railways are very 
ncrete realities to social workers in Pittsburgh, not abstract 
eas which belong only in books and newspaper headlines. 
hey are in the headlines, of course, but social workers in 
ittsburgh do not expect to get their information from news- 
{ipers. 
| The parenthesis is now longer and is finished. Why are 
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there two confidential exchanges in Pittsburgh? “There are 
some agencies in Pittsburgh, as there are in every city which 
establishes a social service exchange, which will not register 
at all. Until all the bad old traditions perish and plain ordi- 
nary common sense becomes universal, that must be expected. 
There is excuse, there are even reasons, historical and plaus- 
ible, even if not convincing reasons, for such refusals, and the 
exchanges have only to push their idea in the face of miscon- 
ceptions until all such agencies are converted or their number 
reduced to the irreducible minimum. But in Pittsburgh there 
are other agencies, who simply could not bring themselves to 
register formally with the existing exchange, chiefly because 
it was conducted by the Associated Charities; although some 
of these were in fact making informal inquiries and reports. 

In as far as the 18,000 and more names in the Identifica- 
tion Bureau would not have been recorded in the older ex- 
change, the new bureau may justly claim to be rendering a 
service which would not otherwise have been performed. 
Many of the names were already there beyond doubt, but 
probably very few of the contacts represented by the regis- 
tration in the new bureau would have been recorded in the 
old. The principal agency in the new group is, as those who 
are familiar with the various attempts to coordinate social 
work in Pittsburgh would anticipate, the very important and 
venerable Association for Improving the Poor. 

The Cooperative Welfare Association was not, of course, 
cae to start a confidential exchange. What was it started 
or? 

One summary view is that it was started to protect the 
interests of the subsidized hospitals and children’s institutions. 
This, however, would be inadequate and partisan. The asso- 
ciation has the fundamental purpose “ of bringing the welfare 
organizations of Western Pennsylvania closer together and 
closer to the general public, of making the experience and facil- 
ities of the stronger organizations. more accessible to those 
less favorably situated, and of making the means and methods 
of social treatment more efficient and more easily available to 
the general public.” 

This is an altogether laudable purpose, and an examination 
of the brief annual reports of the association or a call at its 
offices in the Union Arcade will reveal that it has done a 
number of important things in fulfillment of this purpose. 
Its information department, for example, aids social workers 
to secure for individuals appropriate institutional facilities. 
A hospital and dispensary clearing house, which keeps track of 
vacant beds and of available dispensary facilities, is a very 
useful agency. The hospital section watches pending legisla- 
tion and provides for the discussion of common problems. It 
effected a saving of $20,000 in local hospital operating ex- 
penses by securing from city council a grant of 250 gallons 
of water per patient. This of course merely transferred a 
burden from the hospitals to the taxpayers. By securing an 
amendment to the compensation laws more adequate payment 
was secured for hospitals, to the extent, it is estimated, of 
$250,000 a year. In this case the burden is transferred pre- 
sumably from the hospitals to industry. The hypercritical 
might object that both these achievements are purely selfish, 
securing something for the institutions rather than for the 
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community or for hospital patients. But any redistribution 
of burdens in the direction of equity is, after all, of social 
advantage, and the hospitals and children’s institutions are 
entitled to present their claims and to secure for the benefit 
of their charges all the resources on which their claims are 
valid. 

The new identification bureau is only one service among sev- 
eral, adopted after deliberation as to the possibility of trans- 
forming the existing exchange into one which would be accept- 
able to the non-cooperating agencies. Just why this attempt and 
other earlier attempts in the same direction failed, it is not 
easy for the most sympathetic outside observer to discover. 
The Associated Charities has apparently not the slightest 
desire to monopolize the exchange or to derive any special 
advantage from its operations. Personal incompatibilities are 
in evidence, but not in any extraordinary number or degree. 
The problem of reconciliation would not seem to be beyond 
the capacity of the forward looking directors and executives 
of the social agencies. Perhaps a trunk line connecting the 
two exchanges might be a first step. If a referendum of the 
individuals who are presumably the ultimate consumers of the 
service rendered by the exchange, those who are in need of 
some kind of social service, were practicable, it may safely be 
predicted that a preference would be disclosed for a single 
exchange and for that “closer union of social forces”? which 
Sherman Conrad, executive secretary of the Cooperative Wel- 
fare Association, declares to be first in Pittsburgh’s social 
needs and first in her possibilities. Es D. 


Mother’s Aid in Maine 


HE Mother’s Aid Law of Maine is now in its third 

year of operation, and the second annual report of the 
state board which is charged with its administration gives in- 
teresting glimpses of the Maine character and standard of liv- 
ing as well as an account of the results of the legislation. No 
one will be disposed to dispute that willingness to keep accounts 
may be taken as evidence of “good morale.” 


When it [mother’s aid] was first available, in July, 1917, women 
came to us who had battled for a living for their children for from 
one to five or more years, because they were too proud to seek pauper 
telief and no other means of aid presented itself. Most of these 
women were nervous, overworked and discouraged. It has been the 
privilege of this board to see them regain their poise and health and 
courage, by means of the small, regular stipend which has set their 
worst financial fears at rest. 


Next to integrity of character, courage is the most essential trait 
for a mother to possess who is raising a family without a husband’s 
assistance. Recognizing this fact, it has been the constant effort of 
the board to encourage the mothers and create in them a sense of 
adequacy and hopefulness, for morale plays as large a part in bring- 
ing up a family as it does in fighting a battle. 

As a strong proof of good morale can be adduced the willingness 
with which the mothers keep their expense accounts. ‘This is some- 
thing quite new to most of them, and indeed bookkeeping is often 
abhorrent to persons of good education. But the mothers have will- 
ingly cooperated in the state’s effort to find out just what it costs to 
maintain a fatherless family of growing children in the different 
parts of the state, and are returning classified and itemized accounts 
which improve in excellence from quarter to quarter. Several 
mothers have remarked: “This is real interesting. I never knew 
before how much I spent for clothes or fuel or food.” 


In Maine there is land enough so that every family ought to be 
able to live by itself and have a yard and a garden. The only 
exception to this is in the cities, and it is the board’s opinion that the 
families of poor persons do much better in rural districts than in 
congested centers of population. More than one-third of the 
mothers who receive aid, live in their own homes. 


The best sort of home for a very poor family is a snug little house 
with a sunny, fairly large kitchen. ‘This room will then answer for 
a living room in winter, and only one fire need be kept. There is no 
harm in having the children sleep in cold chambers provided they 
have a warm place in which to dress and bathe. Many of the 
mother’s aid families get along with one fire in winter. 

The board observes that some mothers raise splendidly nourished 
children on a diet that is based mainly on good home-made bread, 
milk, cereals, syrup and common vegetables. After the death of the 
bread-winner the use of roasts and steaks is pretty generally dis- 
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pensed with, and an occasional stew or fish chowder is substitiy 
It is very seldom one encounters the smoke of fried food. . |, 
Many of the mothers own cows. p 

In the matter of clothing the greatest expense is for shoes: 
rubbers. Prices of these articles have risen while the quality o:4,, 
goods has seemed to decline. 

In 1919 the Maine law was revised so that children can be af ; 
until they are sixteen years of age, and family aid can be adeqyy”. 
No one denies that the aid given should be adequate, but opin}! 
differ as to what is adequate aid. Certainly standard budgetg, 
family expenses compiled by organized charities in New York 
Chicago are not applicable in the towns of Jefferson or Vinalh 
Neither is it necessary, always, to grant what appears, theoretix 
to be a minimum allowance in a given community. For neig¢ 
liness is a strong factor in Maine and the Biblical injunction tu 
the widowed and fatherless is heeded. And there are few fare 
who do not get reduced prices on some article, or receive from : 
tives gifts of genuine value. 


Our mothers in Maine present one of the finest examples of 
to be found anywhere. ‘They buy reasonably, if that is possible, :§ 
then they mend and patch and make over, and conserve and hd 
in the most remarkable manner. 


Maine mothers who are any kind of managers will get a: 
comfortably on a smaller allowance than liberal spenders ws 
think was adequate. Last summer a mother who lives :} 
a summer resort relied largely on her hens for her income. Ones 
an automobile ran over one and broke its neck without inflicijj, 
further injury. The thrifty woman at once salvaged it and cooke‘ 
But did her family then enjoy a chicken dinner? By no me 
They had enough garden truck just then, so she canned the chic 
and laid it by for winter. The rust struck this woman’s beans, fe 
almost any one would have sacrificed the crop. But she harve. 
every bean that was edible, and soon every flat surface in her hej 
was filled with drying beans. A woman like this will put up alr 
a winter’s food supply out of a small garden. 

Quite a number of mothers have achieved the really remark: 
feat of putting in their year’s fuel supply in the spring and payy 
for it outright. B 

Although the limit has now been removed on the amount of * 
that can be granted, it will not be the board’s policy to give lav 
amounts of aid, but rather to determine the smallest amount of 
that is consistent with family comfort and well-being. The boara 
not opposed to labor on the part of the mother provided she does 
injure her own health or neglect the children. It has bi 
noticed that among those who are most ready to demand moth 
aid as their “right” are some who have always lived in he 
where there were government pensions, and their pride and i 
pendence seem to have been impaired thereby. Mother’s aid is 
a pension, but it is aid. After a mother has put forth her best eff 
to maintain her family, the state is willing to bear the rest of 
burden. Slackers will not be encouraged. 

It is often assumed that when mother’s aid is once granted it m 
continue for a period of years, but it is surprising to find how i 
the circumstances of a family will sometimes change for the bet 
A little improvement in health, a little increase in wages, or a li 
better food as fuel in the human engine, will enable some fami. 
to get along on their own motive power. 

Not all mothers are thoughtful enough to relinquish the aid vol’ 
tarily, and it is one of the chief functions of the state supervisors? 
their semi-annual visits to the homes to ascertain whether aidf 
still needed in full or in part. 


Regenerating Public Relief 


HE Department of Public Welfare in Detroit, succes¢ 

to the Poor Commission, has entered upon an ambitic 
program for the improvement of public outdoor relief und 
the powers conferred upon it by the new charter. Followi 
the reorganization of the Social Service Bureau and the a 
pointment of a supervisor with extended training in case won 
Superintendent Dolan requested that the Research Bure 
affliated with the Community Union, of which Harry . 
Lurie is director, should make a survey of the case work situ 
tion in his department. 
This survey is not yet completed, but certain findings ha 
already been made the basis of action. It was quickly di 
covered that the number of families needing care was out | 
proportion to the number of field workers. The results 
an inquiry made of public departments and private societ 
in other cities indicated that there should be at least one sud 
worker for every 200 families annually under care. ‘1 
Department of Public Welfare had one for 552. It w; 
further found that the resultant pressure of work sharply li 


ithe attention the department could give to families in 
{@. relief was not a factor. 

' fsed on these findings some healthy developments have 
‘tHlwed. The question of additional workers was taken up 
, Hthe mayor and council, who approved doubling the num- 
, apf case workers in the department. Two visiting house- 
,,@ers already appointed as a result of this decision are help- 
‘\\i§to determine budget standards in addition to exercising 
a qt supervision over certain families where relief is pro- 
(QU. The substitution of an elastic system of relief in place 
@oles, which was already well under way, has been accel- 
‘:d. Grants in some families in which there are few or no 
arces run as high as $65 to $90 per month, and this in 
4 of the fact that the most expensive group of families to 
‘Wide for, widows with small children, are a responsibility 
Yae Mothers’ Pension Department of the Juvenile Court. 
he best part of the development does not, however, con- 
if the more generous relief which the department provides. 
& very nature of public outdoor relief makes it imperative 
) it be carefully supervised by workers of proper training. 
caliber of personnel recruited gives assurance that this 


nN i:rvision will be provided, and that it will go hand in hand 
2m the development of intensive case work in families where 


‘“@® question of material relief does not enter, or enters only 
hin 


mhlight degree. Frances Knight, formerly supervisor of in- 
figation with the Children’s Aid Society, has charge of 
® work as director of relief and social service. 
:jjzeneral family work has been neglected in Detroit. The 

il Associated Charities has for several years been. defunct 
nh. case-working agency. Its staff of visitors was taken over 
"the Home Service of the Red Cross in the summer of 1917. 
Jor to that time it had a department of investigation but 
ted little emphasis on treatment. The Home Service Com- 


| gees now, a5 you read, 

the ninety-one fed- 
: | erated Jewish philan- 
a thropies of New York 
: are faced with the prob- 
4 ‘lem of buying’a dollar’s 
| worth of food, medi- 
1 cine and service with 


dollars worth 48 cents. 


| The Jews of New York must 
| double these dollars, this week. 


| Safeguard 
Federation 


4 The Federation for the Support of Jewish 
i Philanthropic Societies of New York 
‘! sty peiss $1,700,000 additional to meet 
: \¢ “high ‘cost of living. The 91 great 
Jewish institutions in Federation care 

r the sick, aged, destitute, orphaned, 
blind and handicapped Jews of New York. 

Send checks to “Federation” 
114 Fifth Avenue 

New. York City 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


' Dia accompanying advertisements, which appeared in New York 
newspapers the same week, tell their story with unusual effect- 
yeness. Incidentally, they are a reminder that in social work Brook- 
yn and Manhattan were not consolidated when the Greater New 
ork charter was adopted, but are still separated by the East River. 
ncidentally they are a reminder, further, that the Jewish charities 
n both boroughs are federated, while the others—except for the 
‘ospitals—continue to raise their funds on the individualistic plan. 
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mittee of the Red Cross is unwilling to continue to function 
on a peace time basis, although such a development would be 
welcomed by many social workers in the city. It is, accord- 
ingly, not through any carefully considered philosophy of divi- 
sion of function, but rather through the exigencies of the 
present situation, that Detroit in the immediate future will 
provide an opportunity as a laboratory to determine the efhi- 
ciency of general case work with families when that function 
is in large measure consolidated in a public department. 
Frep R. JOHNSON. 


Charity in the New Germany 


A A circumstances have seriously impeded the work of 
voluntary social agencies in Germany: the widespread pov- 
erty which has decimated their former support, and the de- 
mand for justice on the part of a people newly awakened to 
its democratic rights and, in its exercise, clamoring for the sub- 
stitution of public for private sources of relief. In this situa- 
tion, the German Society for Public and Private Welfare 
Activities (formerly the Society for Poor Relief and Charity) 
issued an appeal in January pointing to the absolute necessity 
of continuing private charity and maintaining what they regard 
as a distinctive trait of which the German people should be 
proud. On practical grounds they urge: 


The new state cannot do without either the financial or the per-~ 
sonal contribution of private charity. No change in economic condi- 
tions will ever stop all sources of want. Administrative measures 
carried out by public officials will never suffice to enter all the depths 
and complexities of need. In ability to discover it with open eyes 
and warm hearts, in hopeful courage, in the healing power of 
personal intercourse, the expression of brotherly love in voluntary 
works will always be superior. 


A plea is made, further, that where certain branches of vol- 


{} @® Shall the East River be the dividing line for Jewish Charity or shall Justice Prevail? 


Th 


BROOKLYN FEDERATION 
JEWISH CHARITIES 


will open its 


1920 Million Dollar ANNUAL 
Income “Get and Give” Campaign 


with.4 Dinner, Concert and Ball at, the Hotel Pennsylvania, Man- 
hattan, on the evening of January 31st, the campaign ta extend 
over a period of six weeks. 

It will also be a campaign for a 100% Brooklyn Federation, 
and the degree of success with which the efforts of the’ Committee 
meet shall determine whether every worthy Jewish Charity in 
Brooklyn now in Federation ‘will be invited jnto the Federa- 
tion and to participate in its benefits. 


The’ Slogan Will Be 
“One For Att AND ALL For ONE” 


Every Jew doing business in Manhattan and residing in 
Brooklyn is strongly ugged to give largely to Brooklyn, and 
every person with factory and business interests in Brook. 
lyn, even if residing elsewhere, is requested to consider the 
claims and the needs of Brooklyn. With a poor Jewish 
population equal in size to that of Manhattan, with a very 
few really wealthy men, Brooklyn is compelled. to seek its 
greatest support from its own residents having Manhattan 
business interests. 


To have the opportunity of meeting them through trades, 
luncheons, meetings, etc., the headquarters for this Campaign 
will be located at the Hotel Pennsylvania, which is go adcessible 
to Brooklyn men. 


I have accepted the Chairmanship of this Campaign in the 
endeavor to secure justite for Brooklyn’s Jewish ties end 
I need and expect to have: the active co-operation and support 


of every Brooklyn. Jew. 
Nathan S. Jonas, Chairman 


1920 Million Dollar Anhual Income Campaign 
Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Charities, 


‘The Dinner and_Luncheons and this Advertisement are being paid for. by private subscriptions 
pot from! Federation funds, 
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untary social activity become transformed into public respon- 
sibilities, this change should be accomplished without reference 
to party politics and after careful consideration of questions 
of efficiency rather than general catch phrases. The possibili- 
ties of cooperation between private and public charity are rec- 
ommended for special study. As part of this cooperation, the 
private agencies demand of the state the encouragement they 
need, especially protection against the competition of dishon- 
est or wild new foundations and societies which damage the 
reputation and interests of all voluntary organizations. ‘The 
promise is held out that those in charge of private agencies 
will take to heart the criticism that is offered and improve 
their methods; that they will endeavor, more particularly, to 
adapt their work to the changed economic and political situa- 
‘tion and to new progress in the science of relief. The co- 
operation of wider groups, in all classes, will be sought, and 
especially that of the trade unions. This appeal and plea is 
signed by Albert Levy, president, and nineteen other execu- 
‘tives of leading social agencies in different parts of the country. 


B. L. 


Results in Georgia 


RECENT report in the columns of the Survey [January 

24,.page 467] of the survey of feeblemindedness made in 
Georgia might leave the impression that nothing further had 
been done to secure provision for the feebleminded in the state. 
On the contrary, the propaganda that accompanied the survey 
was so intensive and the legislation which followed so success- 
ful that the consequences have been noteworthy. ‘The com- 
mission had only six months in which to accomplish its work, 
and yet it secured practically unopposed passage of a bill for 
a state training school for mental defectives, carrying an initial 
appropriation of $100,000. 
The Georgia Commission on Feeblemindedness, which was 
a widely representative one, was composed of Judge W. E. 
Thomas, at one time president of the State Conference of 
Charities; J. S. Shingler, banker and state senator; W. F. 
Crussell, a newspaper man; W. B. Baker, a prominent manu- 
facturer, and Rhoda Kaufman, of the Atlanta Associated 
Charities. Thanks to invaluable advice from Alexander 
Johnson and Arthur Estabrook, who were engaged in war 
work in Atlanta when the commission was first organized, the 
work received a splendid impetus from the beginning. 
National, state and local agencies all cooperated. In the mak- 
ing of the survey itself the federal Children’s Bureau sent two 
workers to help the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
in making its investigation. ‘The Associated Charities of At- 
lanta gave one-half the time of its assistant secretary, Miss 
Kaufman, to act as secretary of the commission, and following 
this, every social agency and organization in the entire state 
fell in line and cooperated in creating a public sentiment in 
favor of the bill. The Southern Division of the Red Cross 
made this part of the work of each one of its chapters; the 
State Department of Health helped to line up every county 
medical society; the State Department of Education not only 
gave its workers for the survey but carried the propaganda to 
every county superintendent of schools; the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs pushed the movement through every in- 
dividual club in the state; the Georgia Children’s Home 
Society formed local committees in each county. 

Not only social agencies helped, but every Rotary Club in 
Georgia took up the cause, contributing time, money and 
effort. The question was brought before the state conventions 
of lawyers, teachers, county commissioners, federations of 
labor and manufacturers’ associations, the last named giving 
practically a full meeting to a discussion of the subject. There 
was not a convention which took place in the six months before 
the legislature met that did not have the subject of feeble- 
mindedness on the program and all the organizations and 
groups with which the commission thus got in touch, were put 
on a mailing list and kept supplied at intervals of about two 
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weeks with letters and literature indicating the progress sf 
survey, stating the proportions of the problem in Georgiz} 
urging upon recipients the necessity of getting in touch} > 
their respective legislators and pushing the bill. One c 
unusual features of the campaign was the newspaper pub’ 
which is frequently held to be dangerous in that it han 
a survey. The Georgia commission, however, while ke: 


from the papers the exact districts in which the survey:},\\ 
being made, nevertheless gave out to all state papers a ie 
after article on the problem of feeblemindedness, the § % 
that was being done here and elsewhere, and the need for mi 
action. As a result, when the legislature met there was $v 


further work to be done, as practically every legislator}; 
the commission with the statement that he had already ® 
approached time and time again by his constituents and | 
ized the need of the bill and would vote for it. 
passed, though it had never been mentioned in Georgia ~ 
six months before the meeting of the last legislature, 
though it meant an excess of $100,000 in the comprehex 
state budget which had been drawn up by the Efficiency © 
mittee. 

The result of this survey and propaganda furnish an es 
lent example of what can be done when facts are proppy: 
gathered and scientifically arranged and then put befores« 
public in such a way as to be understandable and popup 


of its kind, while the propaganda that accompanied it 
intensive, thorough, intelligible, and secured definite result: 
popular support. The propaganda without the survey mia 
have done more harm than good; on the other hand, ,& 
survey without the propaganda would have simply establisi | 
certain scientific facts but would not have helped the stati} 
solve this acute social problem. Rosert C. DEXTENS: 


Ruthenians 
1 Winnipeg the “big problem” of the Social Welil¥ 


Commission is with the Ruthenians. Last year there 
200 Ruthenian families among the 739 who received re® 
‘“‘ Most of these people,’ writes the supervisor, A. H. Drel# 
kewicz, “came to Canada because they had been tempted! 
the lure of wealth as promised by irresponsible agents. T™ 
came determined to take up farming, an occupation most? 
them had followed in the old lands. The majority we 
plain, hard working, illiterate peasants, trained to take liv 
interest in public affairs. ‘They found themselves, on arriw 
in the sweep of our western progress and civilization, offes 
wages in our cities or on construction work that seemed 1 
told wealth. They gave up farm life and determined to sz 
money. ‘These savings they would either carry back to thi 
native land or invest in homes. Most of them did the latt: 
but bad times came and foreclosure left them nothing. M 
understanding English, ostracized by the English-speaki’ 
citizens, who cared little what they did provided they :| 
mained hewers of wood and drawers of water, they gather: 
together in groups. Of Canadian citizenship they kne 
little or nothing. Naturalization meant being used by ti 
politician. Abandoning the church of their homeland, thi 
have found no other to take its place. Their children got 
to the public schools have learnt Canadian ways and custont 
with the result that, unable to keep pace with their develo 
ment, the old folks find they are not wanted. Their chil) 
ren are ashamed of them. Often this leads to the childre 
becoming acquainted with bad companions, who counterat 
any good influence that the parents might have. : 
and the cheap dance halls take them from home. 
times come that home, crowded and ill furnished, with no 
of the comforts that their friends have, leads the children 
go away, or to marry young, and the old people and 
younger children become clients of the Social Welfa 
Commission.” 


i ‘CIVICS: Community Planning 


A Negro Town 


«W, NE of the towns constructed by the United States Hous- 
® ing Corporation was intended for the colored war workers 
withe Hampton Roads Naval Base. ‘This is Truxton, near 
wrtsmouth, Va. It is described in the February issue of the 
yo @thern Workman in an article which emphasizes the admir- 
#2 effect which a decent environment has had on the home 
* of a usually much neglected class of workers. Under the 
7 ; agement of a colored real-estate man, Fred D. McCracken, 
..@sted by four committees of a democratically elected town 
-fincil, a model administration has been introduced. ‘The 
“Encil has no written laws, but “every question is discussed 
jm the point of view as to whether or not 4 certain recom- 
"ndation, act or social habit is in harmony with, or opposed 
} the spirit of Truxton.” ‘Tenants have been expelled for 
‘Yise of property, misuse of the home and dishonesty. ‘The 
slgment of the council in such delicate matters as these has 
}n generally approved. A community club organized by the 
‘men has become very popular. A social club of the younger 
“#n is planning the establishment of a community service club. 
» Negro Workers’ Advisory Committee, under the auspices 
)the Department of Labor, entirely composed of residents, 
"2ps in touch with new residents. A recent inspection of the 
imes, carried out without previous warning, showed that all 
e houses were neatly furnished and clean, 
“@Structurally, this little town does not belong to the most 
‘tractive examples of government war housing. Yet, the indi- 
flual homes are conveniently planned, and arrangements are 
jider discussion for permitting their purchase on easy terms 
% occupants who pay from $16 to $18 per month in rent. 
jarge employers of Negroes from different parts of the coun- 
ify who are anxious to reduce their labor turnover have ex- 
ressed themselves as well satisfied with the results of this 


} 


Ejection of Tenants 


G’ FFORTS made to legislate on behalf of tenants against 
#\— rent profiteering are apt to meet with legal obstacles which, 
> far, have made most enactments in that respect illusory. 
dgments are often given in accordance with common sense 
Uhterpretation of the evidence presented rather than with strict 
Gdherence to statutes. The latest legislative attempt of this 
ind is the English Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest 
imendment Act, passed in December. Its principal feature is 
Mat, to justify the eviction of a tenant, the owner must satisfy 
Yhe court that there was alternative accommodation available 
‘or the tenant. Tenancies may be concluded without such 
ividence, if 
he tenant has committed waste or has been guilty of conduct which is a 
uisance or an annoyance to adjoining or neighboring occupiers; or 
whe tenant by sub-letting the dwelling-house or any part thereof, or 
yy taking in lodgers, is making a profit which, having regard to the 
‘ent paid by the tenant, is unreasonable. 


_If the landlord requires the premises for his own occupa- 
ion, or of some person in his employ or in the employ of some 
bther tenant, he must produce evidence that other accommo- 
dation is available. 

Under a previous enactment, the following conditions are 
taid down as the only reasons for which fents may be incrcased: 


To meet increased local taxes paid by the landlord; 

_ By 6 per cent on cost of improvements or structural alterations not 
being decorations or repairs; 

_ By an addition not exceeding 10 per cent of the rent. In the case 
of a house or part of a house let as a separate dwelling and rented 
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Conducted by 
BRUNO LASKER 


or rated at not more than $26 a year ($35 in London), the 10 per 
cent addition cannot be imposed until six months after the legal date 
of the end of the war. 


Daylight Wasting 


O NE advantage of the moving picture theater highly prized 
by the workingman in comparison with other forms of rec- 
reation is that he need not dress up for it; he may even go there 
straight from work should mood or circumstance incline him 


- to stay away from home. This boon, alas, is threatened by a 


new invention recently demonstrated in London which enables 
the projection of films in daylight with the same, or almost the 
same definiteness as in the dark. ‘There have been several 
attempts to produce such an apparatus, and the report of its 
final successful invention may perhaps be taken with a little 
grain of doubt until it is actually produced as a commercial 
commodity. It is claimed for the Q. E. D. Screen that it 
requires no more electric light than that now in use and that 
it does not, consequently, use up the films more quickly. From 
an educational point of view, it would be difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of this invention, which would make 
available for class and lecture room and for the open air 
without costly installation or interruption of teaching or lec- 
ture, a form of illustration which in spite of all its advantages 
has not hitherto become popular on account of the limitations 
in its use. 


Rural Community Buildings 


Of 256 rural community buildings in the United States 
recently studied by the Bureau of Markets of the United 
States Department of Agriculture (Bulletin No. 825, January 
30), 201 were built since 1910 and 90 since 1915. ‘The great 
majority are in places of 2,500 inhabitants and less, but only 
83 in the open country; 25 of them are school community 
buildings and 29 church community buildings. ‘Their uses 
vary from canning and other economic pursuits to pool and 
bowling. One of the chief uses is that by every kind of organi- 
zation for its specific purposes. Not all communities, con- 
cludes the report, are as yet awake to the potential possibilities 
of these buildings, “ but there are enough examples of efficient 
use combined with far-reaching plans to warrant the conclu- 
sion that they will prove to be effective instruments in the 
improvement of rural social conditions.” 

As might be expected, there is much variation in the cost, 
method of financing and general character of the buildings. 
In sparsely populated neighborhoods, a considerable amount of 
labor and materials is often donated, so that it is not easy to 
estimate the total cost. In small towns, or where a manu- 
facturing concern or philanthropist takes the principal share 
in the burden, the cost sometimes reaches $50,000. Many of 
the buildings have been given outright by individuals and are 
as a rule handed over to an appropriate community organiza- 
tion for management. Several of the more important centers 
are described in detail, but no recommendations concerning 
the best form of construction or operation are included in the 
report. 


Speechless Meetings 


[4st summer the Brooklyn Branch of the National League 
, for Woman’s Service, carrying out a program of American- 
ization, began a series of “speechless” meetings in a thickly 
populated tenement district of Brooklyn. Women, volunteers 
especially picked for the service, went into the district late in 
the afternoon—the after-suppertime when children are play- 
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[* housing is of sufficient importance to 
demand regulation, it is also of sufficient 
importance to demand that these regulations 
be based upon scientific facts that cannot 
be questioned and do not allow of com- 
promises. 


THE function of legislation is the fixing of 
standards; that of government, the creation 
of conditions that make the maintenance of 
such standards possible. 


THROUGHOUT, the technic of housing 
legislation has been social rather than so- 
ciological, and its content has formulated 
our experience, but experience has not al- 
ways formulated laws. 


community. 


CONGESTION is a relative term and ap- 
plies to both the sanitary and moral aspect 
of the home. 


IMMORALITY is mainly a matter of char- 
acter and not of habitation. We must rec- 
ognize, however, that where opportunities 


known. 


ing in the streets and their mothers and fathers gossiping from 
tenement windows or in groups on the sidewalk. ‘The chil- 
dren were interested with games which drew other children 


from around the corner and up and down the street. The 
pleasure of the children attracted their parents, and at dusk, 
when it was too late to play more games, a large crowd had 
been gathered for the meeting. A sheet, serving the purpose 
of a motion picture screen, was stretched across the street and 
pictures of bird life in America, historical locations, large 
cities, great Americans and their best known utterances, were 
shown. ‘The pictures were interrupted from time to time by 
the singing of popular and patriotic songs. There were no 
speeches, no urging on the part of the directors of the meet- 
ings, and no arguments as to who was a good American and 
who was not. The “speechless meetings” proved a great suc- 
cess with the people of the district, the average attendance 
was three thousand, and in the winter the league rented a hall 
where the meetings are now being continued. 
Bessiz R. JAMES. 


Village Social Councils 


Wwe conditions have given an immense impetus in Great 
Britain, as in other countries to the social reorganiza- 
tion of country life. The need for increased food production, 
the improved economic status of agricultural laborers, and the 
influx of thousands of educated and energetic “ farmerettes ” 
who have gained an intimate insight into conditions of rural 
labor, have helped to invigorate the movement and to give it a 
consideration which previously had been sadly lacking. The 
English parish council had, generally speaking, become a politi- 
cal body or had become stagnant under the personal dom- 
ination of clergy or landowner. Occasionally a_ repre- 
sentative of organized labor or a woman interested in 
social work would find a seat in these bodies but never in suffi- 
cient numbers to carry through far-reaching proposals for im- 
provement. Also, there are constitutional limitations of the 
powers of the parish council. A new form of entirely volun- 
tary organization has, therefore, sprung into being and, to 
judge from recent reports, made considerable headway in 
bringing the ideals and methods of urban social work to bear 
upon the problems of the village. In an address before the Na- 
tional Council of Social Service, S. Bostock, a former chair- 
man of the Agricultural Organization Society, recently out- 
lined the purposes and principles of this new movement. As 
regards the former, he gave the following as the objects for 
which a permanent village social council should be set up: 
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MORTAR AND BRAINS 
Aphorisms from Carol Aronovict’s new book, Housing and the Housing Problem. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


cast as to future values will be. 


is 
for immorality are greatest, character has THE test of the city of the future will |} 
the least chances of withstanding temptation. jts adequacy in providing for the life, labdj’ ' 
and leisure of its people. be 
A CITY may be interesting because of its nse 
monuments, but its general attractiveness. 7yyp garden-city movement may be dip! 
depends upon the character of its homes and scribed as a synthetic expression of the ma yi 
the protection that these homes are receiving modern ideas and ideals of community nee: oo 
against the usual misuse and abuse of the mo consistently and economically. : 
aesthetic resources and possibilities of the te 
OUR social and political life is rapid! i 
FUTURE values can only be estimated on creating social strata which are clearly dij tt 
a reasonably wide margin of error, but the tinguishable by their place of residence. i 
more accurate knowledge of past and ex- De 
isting values, the more accurate the fore WHILE the pernicious activity of the polit 
tician is manifesting itself both in the ci:g’” 
THE difference between a new community and in the country, our suburbanite pax 
and one under reconstruction is that in the with his citizenship for the privilege « 
former case more imagination and foresight rushing for his train. 
needs to be exercised in determining the 
human factors and their character than is . . > 
necessary in the case of the latter where POLITICAL boundaries, like politica i 
the people have long been established, and parties, are a convenience and not an orp. 
their character, customs and needs are well ganic part of our community-building: limin}}! 
ations. q 
by 


To act as an advisory and consultative center in matters affect? 
the welfare of the village, reconstruction, etc-; 

To take an interest in and assist the efforts of the various orga 
izations and sections represented on the council without interferigs 
with their work; i 

To take definite steps to initiate organization in any branch if. 
village life not already covered by some existing organization; 


To take control of the village clubhouse and to arrange that it : { 
used to the best advantage of all sections of the village; 


To promote interchange of ideas between villages and to tai’ 
joint action with them in matters of common interest. 

In every village, he says, there are organizations from who 
representatives a nucleus can be formed for such a council. §., 
no others there is likely to be some athletic club, a fair con® 
mittee, the various religious communities and the parish cous’ 
cil itself. Assuming that they be willing to cooperate, if 
postulates the following conditions of success: 


It must make the village community more able to realize its uniti 
for a village is like a family (but on a larger scale) and requir 
some system which shall retain that family feeling and leadershi 
which was the best feature of the old feudal system; in these demu 
cratic days the family feeling and leadership are being lost, and aai 
likely to be almost entirely lost as estates are broken up and sold 1 
owners who have not the traditions possessed by the old owners. 


It must not interfere with existing efforts or set up rivalry, excep 
a rivalry in working fur the common good. 


It must draw out leadership and enforce responsibility in iv 
leaders. 


It must be free from political and sectarian strife. 

It must be an effective means of expressing the rural opinion anw 
bringing the needs of the rural community to the notice of tho 
authorities. 

From considerable personal experience, Mr. Bostock haa 
come to the conclusion that in every village there are enoug. 
“reasonably minded ”’ persons to initiate such a scheme, ever 
though there may have been little social cohesion in the pasti 
He rejects the argument that the social council will only ado 
a new organization to others already too numerous by pointingy 
out that one of its main aims is that of coordination. And 
finally, he holds that it is useless to wait until an organization 
can be created that is fully representative of the whole village; 
a beginning may be made even where complete agreement can- 
not at once be reached. 


A People’s Country Club 


T HE Dayton, Ohio, Department of Public Welfare! 
maintains, apart from its division of parks, a “country; 
club bureau.” ‘The property it administers is a large park, 
given in 1918 to the city by Mr. Patterson, of Cash Register 


\ @ewith an additional contribution of $10,000 a year for 
‘ears towards its maintenance. But the country club 
_ emphasized in the manner of use. It was, in fact, 
Yiied in the equipment with which the three hundred 
thad been provided by the donor before the city came 
@ession of the park. There were a number of log camps, 
ppen fire places and kitchens, and, in addition to the 
@public recreation park features, club houses for men 
somen and an open-air theater. The opportunities thus 
i:d for social life are one of the means employed by the 


‘“ament of public welfare to strengthen a new spirit of 


Department of Public Welfare is a community expression of 
jirit. We feel that the city has a heart as well as a body, that 
‘spiritual entity as well as a physical organism. 


School Yards 


/LOOL yards mean one thing in New York and another— 
“}ery different other—in Chicago. The two plans repro- 
‘Mion this page from a4 recent report of the West Chicago 

@commissioners embody ideas which to the rest of the 
wry and to the rest of the world yet must seem far off, 
| The effort of the commissioners is to place 

| schoo] in their city in an environment of beauty and 
iment, to broaden the imagination of its boys and girls 
‘“§nake them feel and understand the importance of the 
out-of-doors to their lives. “The Logan center is de- 
“8d as a “humble beginning,” its size being curtailed by 
‘reat expense of the surrounding property. Of the plan 

they say: , 
suggests a group of buildings for school activities. It is sup- 
{that this group of buildings will offer a more attractive and 
“Wesque bit of architecture to the imaginative mind of the chil- 
‘@than a building of the ordinary plain, three-story type. It is 
‘@upposed that the school building, with its environment of trees, 
‘ms and flowers, will present the home idea in a greater measure. 

es on a larger scale all those things essential to human happi- 


Jind all those things for which the home is limited in our great 
| It provides for the health of the body and the welfare of the 
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soul. ‘There is nothing mystic about it. 
intensified. 

The Lloyd center is cut in two by an existing street which 
cannot be closed. Here lack of space compelled the joining 
of the educational and recreational buildings. Story rings and 
council rings for outdoor study and pleasure, a players’ hill 
for dramatic art and music, an old folks’ corner, a woodland 
lane, are part of a design that is eminently practical. Flowers 
are arranged in colonies for easy study, and some of the vege- 
tation is chosen to attract birds. A large swimming and skat- 
ing pool is constructed with sand bottom and walls of native 
rock, so that concrete construction is eliminated altogether. A 
small fall, made necessary by drainage requirements, makes an 
attractive feature; the higher pond is used to supply vegetable 
and animal life for nature study. Both schools will be centers 
of neighborhood activity. 


CuiLpRers Fierp } 4‘, a 
nee 
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LOGAN SCHOOL CEATERY¢ 
CHICAGO : 


SCALE ONE INCH EQUALS TWEATY FEET 


a 


Uf 


Jvune-~nineteen hundred eighteen 
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Unmarried Mothers 


Of unusual interest is the final report of the Boston Society 
for Helping Destitute Mothers and Infants, and the 
analysis by E. M. Locke, executive secretary, of the records of 
§00 unmarried mothers dealt with. The story of this “ invis- 
ible institution” has been graphically described in a series of 
four small pamphlets, published in 1913 to 1918. Its work 
was ‘“‘ founded upon an idea” conceived by two friends, Dr. 
Susan Dimock and Bessie Greene. On their untimely death 
in 1875, two years after their plans for the aid of mothers 
and infants began to materialize, the idea was fostered and 
developed by a group of their friends, and for almost fifty 
years the society has carried on the work of making it possible 
for unfortunate mothers to keep their infants in their personal 
care. 


The work began with visiting mothers in the large mater- 
nity hospitals in Boston and giving them after-care and finding 
employment for them. Later the society, in addition to car- 
rying on its original work, acted as a clearing house for other 
Boston charities who sent mothers and infants to them.- Al- 
though the staff of workers was small, the society kept pace 
with the changing methods of social work, and careful investi- 
gations, physical examinations and frequently mental examina- 
tions preceded all decisions regarding the kind of help that 
should be attempted. In 1918 financial conditions, together 
with the increasing complexity of the problems dealt with and 
the inadequate staff permitted by the funds available, made it 
necessary for the activities of the society to be discontinued. 

In studying the records of the 500 unmarried mothers whose 
applications to the society were the most recent, Miss Locke 
has performed a valuable service. The careful, intelligent, 
and unbiased analysis of the types of problems met with by 
this society throws much light upon the kind of service at 
present required of private agencies dealing with the preblem 
of birth out of wedlock. ‘The society was organized to deal 
with a specialized part of the problem of assistance to mothers 
and infants, and in its early days had one principal solution of 
the problem—placing the mother with her baby at domestic 
service. But with the conditions under which the society had 
to work, applications were necessarily received in mass, as it 
were, and the cases it was equipped to handle had to be sifted 
out. Especially was the organization confronted with the 
problem of the mentally subnormal mothers, and the incom- 
petent, diseased or morally delinquent, who either could not 
or would not assume the care of their children under proper 
conditions. More than one-fifth of the total were known to 
be mentally diseased, epileptic, feeble-minded, or subnormal; 
more than one-fourth of the 226 women given the test for 
venereal disease had syphilis or gonorrhea. 

Of the 500 cases for which applications were made, 70 per 
cent were accepted for social diagnosis or treatment. Of this 
group of 350 accepted cases, 52 per cent were assumed by the 
society for advice and care. Hence, somewhat more than one- 
third of the cases analyzed were given specialized care by the 
society. “This percentage of cases in which the society felt that 
it might be of help in keeping mother and child together proves 
the wisdom of the founders’ ideal and points to the possibility 
of extending this type of effort. Of the mothers who came 
under the special care of the society, 70 per cent nursed their 
infants, one-fourth of these for a nine-month period. It is 
significant that fewer than one-fifth of the 350 mothers ac- 
cepted for social diagnosis or treatment were placed at house- 
work in private families, 

Of the cases accepted for social diagnosis or treatment, 36 
per cent were found to require reference to other organizations. 
Many of this group were not the type to be cared for by a 
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EDUCATION AND CHILD WELFARE 


Conducted Ye 
WINTHROP D. LAI} 


private charity. This part of the report points to the neh. 
a central clearing-house—an agency that would receive aly 
applications and after full investigation refer them 1 h 
societies best equipped to deal with the types of need pres} 
In bringing the work to a close the society expresse f 
wish that “a larger, stronger, better equipped and scienti} ps 
systematized organization may take over the work, prap® 
by our experience.” “ It seems probable,” the secretary ~ i 
“that a large part of the work of the society must in the if” 
devolve upon the state.” ‘3 


i 


; 
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Emma O. LUNDBE # 


The Illegitimate Child | 


£ hee the child born out of wedlock should not be@™ 
ished, but protected, is the guiding principle in ma” 
work for the care of such children, says Julia C. Lawe® 
chief of the United States Children’s Bureau. Unfortuny 
this has not always been the object of legislation.  —” 
Freund, professor of jurisprudence and public law in the #* 
versity of Chicago Law School, has written a report fom 
children’s bureau on Illegitimacy Laws of the United £# 
and Certain Foreign Countries. In this Professor Fr@! 
points out that statutes relating to illegitimacy must be 4% 
in connection with the common law upon that subject. 
common law of England, which is also the American con’ 
law, is more unfavorable to the illegitimate child thang 
the civil law of Rome, mainly in two respects: It does#i 
recognize a legal relationship even between the mother 
the child and it does not allow legitimation by subsequent ‘¥: 
riage. The bastard is described as filius nullius, and this dg 
nation characterizes his status from the point of view ong 
law of property. The natural relationship is, however, rem 
nized for certain other purposes. ) 
English legislation has done nothing to alter the civil se 
of the child, but American legislation has been more ao 
Until recently there has been little legislation bearing om 
status of the illegitimate child with reference to the fathe 
greatly altering the father’s obligations; the last few y 
have, however, witnessed some important changes in 
respect. One of the most radical departures is found im 
North Dakota law of 1917, which declares every child! 
legitimate child of his natural parents, but which weakens: 
broad provision by failing to provide adequate administre 
machinery. Minnesota, in 1917, passed a law that aim: 
secure for children born out of wedlock “the nearest appz 
mation to the care, support and education that they wz 
be entitled to receive if born of lawful marriage.” The & 
Board of Control is made the child’s official guardian. 
board may bring complaint in illegitimacy proceedings 
must see that the child’s interests are safeguarded. 
Attention is called in the report to the fact that legal ; 
visions for the support of the child born out of wedlock - 
in general inadequate—the payments prescribed are often 
low, and in most of the states the period of support is 
brief, sometimes reaching only to the child’s tenth or twe: 
year. In one state a single payment of $50 only is requi 
in another $90 distributed over three years is required. 7 
two most liberal states have allowances that total, in one c 
$2,750 for the first eighteen years of the child’s life, and 
the other, $1,750 for the first eleven years. | 
The report suggests that illegitimacy legislation in | 
United States might be improved by uniform provision for 
establishment of legitimacy; the legitimation of children 
null or subsequent marriages; possibility of adoption by 
father; and declaration that the relation of mother and c 
is the same whether the child is legitimate or not. 
In addition to a critical analysis of illegitimacy legislation 


Ne itry, the report contains an analysis of certain phases 
yr rious state laws in tabular form, the complete text of 
Bate laws, the illegitimacy provision of the codes of 

Germany and Switzerland, and a reference index to 

i a ted States illegitimacy laws. 


JAn Appeal that Won 


of question was recently asked in these pages: Are the 
ae schools of the country bankrupt? An effective 

‘so far as one city is concerned, was given the other 

exington, Ky. Charged with caring more for her 

or 4 +k and her streets than for her children, Lexington 

“a6 sae to the challenge and voted a bond issue of 
to for school purposes. “The vote was secured by a 
out appeal to the citizens. 


#wing a survey of building facilities by the United 
, chiee of Education, the local school authorities put 
i the significant findings before the people in posters, 
a is and moving picture slides. The vote for the issue 
o@rwhelming. Some of the posters used are reproduced 
ppage. 
ireport of the bureau showed that there was immediate 
ijent need for new permanent buildings, temporary or 
buildings and repairs, which, at present prices of 
4 and labor, would cost not i than $400,000, and 
Wy “re would in the immediate future be need for other 
Ment buildings to house the rapidly increasing school 
won of the city. The report showed also the need for 
ok table increase in the budget for current expenses, be- 
‘aft the increase in school population and the necessity for 
to in the pay of teachers and janitors to prevent lower- 
7 ystandards. Lexington was shown to be fourth from 
om in a list of ninety-one cities of her population group, 
tment in schools. Less than three-tenths of her income 
| schools, while the average expenditure for schools of 
linety-one cities is greater by nearly one-tenth of their 
ive aggregate incomes. 
‘Mite these financial handicaps, Lexington has accom- 
‘ )much in laying the foundations of a progressive school 
(} = Open-air schools ; the penny lunch; a community 


“@school with swimming pool, showers and auditorium ; 
{ 


| THE ISSUE |; 
DOES LEXINGTON CARE AS MUCH FOR HER : 
|: CHILDREN ; 
/ : HER LIVE _ hada ee | 
| i OR HER CITY PROPERTY? 
¢ THEN VOTE FOR THE 
| $400,000 
BOND ISSUE: 


YOUR CHILDREN 


LEXINGTON'S CHILDREN 
«A Greater Lexington... 


POSS SELELELEEIOP SESE DGS DHE E OOO E SOE DOES HEIN GOS 


SOLERO DTE TELCOS TEED 


One of the posters that induced 
Lexington, Ky., to vote 
$400,000 for schools 
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manual training and domestic economy classes in the fifth and 
sixth grades of all schools; opportunity classes in some of the 
schools for irregular childrens a junior high school organiza- 
tion throughout; laundries in ‘the basements of schools for the 
use of both children and parents; the opening of the buildings 
to the uses of citizens; these and other features of a progressive 
school system have been furnished by the authorities in the 
face of their meager income. Particularly struck was the sur- 
vey commission by the fact that Lexington, in contrast to 
many cities of the South, has made no discrimination between 
its school facilities for whites and those for Negroes. 


The Feebleminded in Florida 


Wwe determination can do to secure social legislation 
is illustrated by Florida’s recent success in establishing 
a state colony for the feebleminded. Governor Catts appointed 
a commission to study the needs of the state in this regard in 
1917, but the coming of war, together with the failure of the 
legislature to make an adequate appropriation for the work, 
put off accomplishment until peace was restored. ‘The legis- 
lature was then in session and a comprehensive survey was im- 
possible before it adjourned. So a four months’ study and 
campaign were inaugurated, with Clara Van Norstrand, who 
had just completed war work in Jacksonville, in charge. From 
the first interest was alive; and it grew rapidly. Aid in 
demonstrating the necessity for an institution was secured from 
doctors, social agencies, the state board of health, the state 
federation of women’s clubs,—even from churches and schools. 
A bill was sent to the legislature appropriating $200,000 for 
the buildings and maintenance for two years. So effective 
had been the work of education that only one member voted 
against the bill. Governor Catts has within the past few 
months appointed the board for the colony and Dr. Lorine 
Green has been selected as superintendent. ‘The colony is to 
be established at Gainsville, where a thousand acres of land 
has already been donated for the purpose, and it is expected 
that the first building will be begun in March. Since the 
climatic conditions of Florida are so favorable for an institu- 
tion of the cottage plan, it is hoped by those who have secured 
this colony that the institution will be of that description and 
that in other ways it will profit from the experience of similar 
institutions in other states. 


Lexington Spends less 
Than Half as Much On 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 
LAND and EQUIPMENT 
For Her Children As 
Other Cities of Her Size 


1917—Average investment of these other 
cities on school buildings, Iand and 
equipment - - + - = = $897,890 


1917—Investment , of LEXINGTON on 
school buildings and equipment $379,468 

| The proposed bond.issue of $400,000 
plus the $379,468 invested in buildings 
in 1917 would still leave Lexington. 
$117,000 BEHIND the average invest- 
nent of these other cities for 1917 


This comparison with other cities helped 
Lexington, Ky., to get a bond 
issue 
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THE WORLD’s Foop RESOURCES 

By J. Russell Smith. Henry Holt & Co. 

634 pp. Illustrated. Price $3.50: by mail 

of the Survey $3.75. 

In spite of its considerable size, this book is 
no more than a summary of the volume of 
facts which the author has had to accumulate 
in order to give a picture of the distribution 
of the food resources of the world. One by 
one he takes the major articles of human con- 
sumption and shows where and how they are 
grown, often accompanied by a revealing his- 
tory of their cultivation. ‘This task was so 
stupendous that one can hardly blame the 
author for being so exclusively concerned 
with production and not also giving us a sur- 
vey of world needs. And yet without that 
counterpart of his studies, their practical use 
is limited. Here, for instance, is the whole 
history of rice—as a product but not as an 
article of consumption. Only the vaguest im- 
pressions prevail concerning the part played 
by this cereal in the diet of the eastern 
nations—usually its importance is greatly ex- 
aggerated. 

An international policy of food production 
and conservation, the need for which Profes- 
sor Smith clearly presents in the last two 
chapters, presupposes a much more complete 
knowledge than we have of the distribution 
of consumers’ needs in relation to local re- 
sources. It involves of necessity a program 
of distribution of population; for there is no 
more reason to take for granted the present 
distribution of people than it is to take for 
granted that of wheat or hogs. ‘ 

Ultimately a complete program of world 
economy is, of course, involved also. If, in- 
deed, “we must think in terms of the whole 
world,” then, first of all, we must accept some 
definite philosophy about the value of human 
life. Is the life of an Armenian child as val- 
uable to the world as that of an Italian or 
German child? Are we, as world citizens, 
as much concerned over the survival of the 
individual Hindu family as over that of the 
individual Serbian family? Is the object of 
world production and world trade to be to 
guarantee for each all the necessaries of a 
civilized life? 

On what grounds are we to decide be- 
tween the contrasting policies of food distri- 
bution to centers of population and of distri- 
bution of population to centers of food pro- 
duction—i. e., under-cultivated but potentially 
rich lands? Is humanity most benefited by 
distributing so far as possible the production 
of food over many different soils and climates 
or by concentrating it upon the most grateful 
soils and climates? 

Other questions of a similar nature readily 
occur; and perhaps it is not fair to the author 
to suggest that his work leaves them un- 
answered—though he touches upon them now 
and then. Within its limits, The World’s 
Food Resourees provides a much needed text 
admirably and most usefully. If we remem- 
ber how recently the world was even without 
the first beginnings of an international tabu- 
lation of agricultural production and how 
unprepared the war found the nations to 
arrive at a practical program of commissariat 
that would give to each Allied people its 
necessary food at a minimum of cost and a 
maximum of speed, the value of such a com- 
pilation as this is obvious. 

We shall probably never return to that 
normal state of complacency in which, prior 
to the war, the average citizen did not care 
greatly whether his breakfast food was home- 
grown or came from the ends of the earth, 
whether a small or a large portion of every 
dollar he spent on food went to the producer 
or was swallowed up by cost of distribution. 


BOOK. UREVILVY 3 


But we are still a long way from a popular 
recognition that every question of national 
economy henceforth must be considered in the 
light of world relationships, in the light not 
only of the national interest, but of the 
interest of all mankind which is inseparably 
interlinked with it. BL. 
* * * 

THE FEEDING OF NATIONS 

By E. H. Starling. Longmans, Green & 

Co. 146 pp. Price $.90; by mail of the 

SurvEY $1.10. 

There could be no better illustration than 
this book of the enormous advances made in 
general food economy. It gives in brief out- 
lines a clear description of the inception and 
progress of British food policy since the be- 
ginning of the war. Dr. Starling was chair- 
man of the Food Committee of the Royal So- 
ciety which took up the study of the problem 
of feeding the nation before the government 
realized that there was a problem, and after- 
wards scientific adviser to the Ministry of 
Food. 

Since there was no time for large new in- 
vestigations of the physiological needs that 
had to be met, the committee set to work at 
the outset to summarize and apply to the 
situation the best recent findings of students 
in England and America. The theoretical 
standard requirements arrived at were largely 
those set by Chittenden and Lusk; but as the 
task of practical application developed, new 
demands became apparent which complicated 
all previous estimates. These demands were 
principally “the maintenance of a minimum 
fat supply, the safeguarding of the supplies 
of milk for children and the production and 
distribution of fresh vegetable food.” These 
points were found as essential to assure the 
health and efficiency of the nation as a mini- 
mum supply of protein and calories. 

The economic victory over Germany, on 
the basis of these considerations, is largely 
ascribed to two things: a serious original 
underestimate by the German authorities of 
the necessary food requirements and the un- 
willingness of the rural population to sacri- 
fice their herds in order to produce food more 
cheaply and abundantly—an unwillingness 
which became a serious element just because 
Germany had relied more than Great Britain 
on home supplies and because a long war had 
not entered her calculations. 

In Great Britain the solution of the prob- 
lem was more easy just because reliance on 
imports for two-thirds of her food require- 
ments made government control the easier. 
The measures employed in that control are 
summarized under five heads: propaganda 
among farmers to encourage the production 
of the most economic foods; orders forbidding 
wasteful practices, especially wasteful feed- 
ing of stock; price fixing; requisition; and 
rationing. 

From the British experience, which was 
more successful than that of any other Euro- 
pean country engaged in the war, the author 
comes to the conclusion that “no comonlete 
solution of the rationing problem will be 
arrived at, unless the impossibility of com- 
plete individual rationing is accepted and it 
be recognized that, however widely the sys- 
tem be spread over the various foods, some 
important and complete food which is within 
the means of all classes of the population 
must be left free, so that each individual can 
buy of it according to his desire and satisfy 
his calorie needs above those supplied in the 
rations.” 

This really brings us close to the sugges- 
tion made some years ago by George Bernard 
Shaw, which then seemed far from practical, 
that bread should be as freely supplied by the 
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nation to its citizens as is water. As’ \ 
of general scarcity, as in war, whe on 
have no normal relation to incomes ae 
really the only means by which theg’, 
of under-nutrition can with certap’., 
averted—provided, of course, that >” f 
safeguards against deliberate wa ‘} 
adopted as in the supply of water, se. ie 
which in recent experience, not i. 
Britain alone, have proved practicak 
Incomplete as it was, the English pm 
at a time when the submarine warm 
one-half of the shipping normally < 


for trade, ensured that no man, wap 
child had to go hungry and that “the: Ms 
health of the community was better 

pre-war years, largely owing to the iz i 


feeding of the poorer classes, amon;#, 
so many had previously been ill-nown j 
Just now when all measures of §. 
mental regulation of food distributie: 
reached the height of unpopularity iri 
ica, Mr. Starling’s mzssage is wel: 
pondering. ‘Translated into terms og” 
needs and world resources, it opens 
perspective of a food economy by ‘ 
tional agreement which will be to tha 
of the great food producing countries = 
than of those which have to import # 
part of the food they requite. | 
* 


We 
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THE VOYAGE OF A VICE-CHANCELLOR ff” 
By Arthur E. Shipley. G. P. PH 
Sons. 181 pp. Price $1.50; by mai 
SurRvEY $1.70. : 
The author of this book was a merg’ 

the British University Mission, which 

this country in the winter of 1918-19 

many universities and colleges. The 

not particularly profound, but every J 

a while there is a comment on Ameria 

or habits that arrests the eye. For ew 

here is a rude shock to our notion t# 

are especially hospitable to sunlight: 

“A curious feature of American li 
distrust of the sun. The sun in the 
States is a national asset, but even 
middle of the day the blinds will be: 
half-way down the windows and th 
natural light of the heavens is supplez 
by artificial illumination. Even if oe 
one’s hotel room for half an hour, one 
found on returning the blinds which oz 
drawn up were carefully and ace 
drawn half-way down again.” 

Our university libraries are declare 
“on a very large scale”: “The bow 
easily and readily accessible. Any bow 
one requires is found for one in an~ 
ishingly short time, but access to the s4 
which is such an enormous convenience?} 
student in the University of Cambria’ 
not usually allowed.” 

Here is Mr. Shipley’s comment o 
power of university trustees and pre 
in the United States: “In America eao! 
lege has a president, though the title 
slightly. Above the president sta? 
trustees or regents, who practically o| 
the finances of the university. These ti 
are men of high standing either in the 
mercial or political world. It is a great 
our to be a trustee of a university, and 
ever elected, the body is generally a! 
great distinction, and it works hard. 
of the lavish endowments which poui 
these institutions are due to the activiti 
the trustees who are expected to provid 
necessary dollars. In the Eastern un 
ties the trustees generally co-opt new 
bers. In the state universities some at! 
are elected by the people and at the} 
time as the legislature isschosen. It is 
markable and rather regrettable featur 


ty is not represented on this govern- 
, for in effect the latter really does 
se policy of the institution over which 
es. The link between the trustees 
i) professors is the president. Some- 
“) a small body of trustees, one multi- 
re, by increasing or withdrawing his 
support, can control the whole policy 
‘Hllege, and there are cases where the 
ance of the trustees has not worked 
©, in the interests of the college. The 
St of a college is as autocratic as the 
}>f a liner or the head boy of an Eng- 
@lic school. He can make or unmake 
\fliand has a very large voice in the 
Hnent, dismissal and pay of the pro- 
W. D. L. 


* * * 


IND OF FAIR PLAY 
dreoffrey Parsons. 
| 189 pp., illustrated. Price 
fail of the Survey $1.45. 

book aims to present “the elements of 
Hi for boys and girls. It discusses the 
@of an American, majority rule, the 
ion, congress, the president, the fed- 
“rts, political parties and elections and 
sspects of the machinery and function 
tfirnment. While its style is easily un- 
‘ldable by boys and girls, it is written 
jp@oropagandist rather than the scientific 
“| It repeats the tragedy of so much 
"ig—the idealization of all that it 
, The true spirit of America is de- 
‘to be the spirit of the playground, 
a is nothing else than fair play, fair 


Charles Scribner’s 
$1.25; 


nor cheats allowed.” “The poorest 
ha become president,” we are told. The 
ins of government are discussed as if 
ere always and everywhere perfectly 
.iined. ‘There is no mention of the fact 
. Sty government in America has been a 
ul failure. Then, too, the author’s opin- 
». g., his opinion about anarchy) is 
mes stated as if it were a scientific fact. 
.4oy or girl who studies this book will 
.fauch to unlearn. W. D.L. 
* * & 


: ’s FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. 
F. A. McKenzie. Fleming H. Revell 
Price, $2; by mail of the 


» first half of the book is virtually a 
uction of the author’s former book, 
This is in order to 


$s, and it had long been Japan’s deter- 
4 purpose to dominate the country. Be- 
‘ng with the opening of the country the 
bfollows the historic sequence of this pur- 
until, after the Japo-Russian war, by 
Siolation of her treaty, Japan obtained 
(ol; and from then on came the pro- 
ive closing of her hand of steel, first, 
(gh the forcible taking of a protectorate, 
“he final complete annexation in 1910. 
‘ym then until the present the country 
een under the iron hand of Japanese 
irism. The author treats of this in its 
on to American missions, its cruel and 
2ssive methods with the people, and its 
‘re from any modern point of view in 
ling and developing a subject race. 
‘rather short section is given to the pop- 
‘demonstrations for independence of 1919. 
more might be said. The inhuman and 
eakable horrors—village burning, whole- 
slaughtering, outraging, flogging off of 
to the bones, persecution of the Christian 
reh—by official authorization heaped upon 
tudes of men, women and children with- 
trial or conviction, in the effort to sup- 
3s demonstrations, yet met with steadfast 
resistance and persistent purpose, are all 
forth, and demonstrate a people of 
gth of purpose, unique character, and 
it possibilities, for whom the modern 
Id cannot repudiate responsibility. 

his is the appeal of the book. A few 
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McCutcheon’s 


New Fashions in 
French Lingerie 


The finesse of French fashion is in every line of this 
latest imported Lingerie at McCutcheon’s. 


Some of the fascinating features are— 


Real lace of exquisite design, sheerest Linen, 
Silk, Voile and Georgette, in Gowns and Chem- 
ises, with hand-run hems and tucks and hand- 


Irresistible Negligees with plaited skirt-effects 
and filmy lace and chiffon over-jackets— 


Everything that makes the French garment an 
enviable achievement of dainty design and fine 


McCutcheon’s Philippine and American made 
Lingerie in an abundant variety of patterns and 
styles meets a most popular demand. 


New Corsets 


Front and back-laced Corsets in new models silk- 
jersey, linen and satin and lace-trimmed Bras- 
sieres are eliciting much favorable comment in 


1920 657 


ul | 


NU a 


= Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 2 
F James McCutcheon & Co. = 
= Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts.,"N. Y. = 
000000 


minor statements are incorrect. More might 
be said of the material accomplishments of 
the Japanese administration beneficial to the 
country, and the reasons in justification of 
its taking over the country. But none 
acquainted with the situation can deny the 
accuracy of its statements of fact, or the 
propriety of its positions. A MISSIONARY. 
* * * 


Our NERVOUS FRIENDS 

By Robert S. Caroll. Macmillan Co. 258 

pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.20. 

In a series of short stories Dr. Caroll, 
who is medical director of the Highland 
Hospital in Asheville, describes typical cases 
of nervous pathology—chiefly among the 
well-to-do—indicating clearly in each case 
the causes of the condition and how it might 
have been avoided or overcome. 


INSPIRATION FOR Datty LIvING 


By Lyman Abbott. Pilgrim Press. 374 
ad a $1.50; by mail of the Survey 


Dr. Abbott’s homiletic writings have been 
a real influence in American life, and this 
selection of readings from them for each 
day of the year easily explains that influence. 
For, the appeal in them is addressed not 
only to the individual but to the social spirit 
in the individual which has taken such 
phenomenal rise during the years of Dr. 
Abbott’s greatest literary activity. The 
present volume serves to remind us of the 
value—if only from the point of view of 
mental hygiene—of daily inspirational read- 
ing, whether the inspiration be found in 
devotional or secular literature. B. L. 
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Conferences 


WASHINGTON 


"THE Washington State Conference, held 
in Seattle last month, changed its name 
from a no-matter-what provisional form 
of “revolt” against ancient names to one 
which corresponds to the present name of 
the National Conference. It took out a 
twenty-five-dollar membership in the Na- 
tional Conference; repeatedly urged its mem- 
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WAR ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE RAILWAYS 


In the United States and 
Great Britain 


By F. H. DIXON & J. H. PARMELEE 


The story told has many lessons for 
us both in the present and immediate 
future of our roads. For war pur- 
poses both countries attained a high 
degree of efficiency but it would be 
hasty to conclude that equal efficiency 
could be secured under government 
routine to meet the complex condi- 
tions, tastes and requirements of 


peace. 
Net $1.00 
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bers to attend the forthcoming conference in 
New Orleans, and organized itself for the 
coming year on a divisional basis comparable 
to that of the National Conference. The 
following divisions were instituted: Chil- 
dren, Delinquency; Public Health; Public 
Agencies and Institutions; the Family, In- 
dustrial and Economic Problems; the Organ- 
ization of Social Forces. As a basis for its 
future efforts in child welfare, the confer- 
ence by resolution adopted the minimum 
standards outlined by the conference held 
under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau 
in May and June, 1919. The president of 
the State Agricultural College was asked to 
call a convention on rural social work in the 
spring of this year. 

Taking a leaf from the social reconstruc- 
tion program of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ, the conference took note 
of unemployment as “one of the tragedies 
of the present industrial order, which the 
war has demonstrated can be controlled, or 
at least effectively reduced, by the govern- 
ment and cooperating voluntary agencies,” 
Aside from approving the rehabilitation and 
permanent maintenance of a _ coordinated 
nation-wide employment service, the resolu- 
tions point out that an adequate attempt to 
meet the problem should include a reorgan- 
ization of seasonal trades, a policy of public 
works and land settlement, and a guarded 
extension of social insurance. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OME five hundred social workers gath- 
ered at Reading February 12-14 for the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of Social Welfare. From the very 
first meeting, when the President, J. S. Heb- 
erling, superintendent of the Wm. T. Carter 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


New students admitted 


Spring Quarter Begins March 22, 1920 
1920 Summer Quarter, June 14-August 27 


First Term, June 14—July 21 


Second Term, July 22—August 27 


New students admitted at the beginning of each term 


General Course for Social Workers 


Special Course in Industrial Service 


Special Recreation Course with Technical classes at Hull-House 


Special Courses for Public Health Nurses 


For information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Junior Republic, made an appr 
“personal touch,” emphasizing 


institution as wayward and d 
had “graduated” into useful, 
citizens, discussion at the conf 
tered on the technique of intima 
case-work, and on practical exper 
than on vague “ problems” 


“Tom Sawyer’s Aunt Sally w ; 
example of the unintelligent case 
said Karl de Schweinitz of the Ph i 
Society for Organizing Charity, © 
his hearers of the good old C. O. S. pm 
of preliminary investigation, fen 
tion and adequate relief. “You re 
Tom was always getting into scrapes 
Sidney, his cousin, was always 1e 
boy. Then one day Sidney, in ‘os 
some sugar when Aunt Sally’s bag 
turned broke the sugar-bow] with a . 
Tom waited expectantly, believing, of! 
that at last Sidney’s hour had come 
instead, Aunt Sally opened the kitche 
beheld the broken sugar-bowl, and + 
a moment’s hesitation swooped dome 
Tom with Bega hand!” In this r 
ing way Mr. de Schweinitz contra 
old-fashioned “Aunt Sally” methods 64 
ing with cases and the progressive, thi 
methods of modern friendly _ visiting) 
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| Communication 
q 
“THE LIFE LINE” | 
To THE EpiTor: In Mr. Lasker’s me 
teresting article, The Life Line 
Survey for February 7], there occu 
page 516 the following reference 
National Information Bureau: “Of 
(war relief agencies) mentioned side be 
all are not of the same standing. Some) 
failed as yet to render their support 
detailed account of their stewardship} « 
although entirely correct in their acco 
methods and endorsed by the National 
formation Bureau are not up to the m 
efficiency and economy.” Just below « 
same page, mention is made of “ such 
mentary checks as the endorsement + 

National Information Bureau.” 


Unintentionally, Mr. Lasker in- 
passages is not quite just to the bureat 
is true that in publishing an endorse 
it is quite impossible to distinguish bet 
the relative values of different agenci es 
is equally true that no organization - 
dorsed by the bureau which does not 
meet its minimum standards; and 
standards relate not only to matters of 
counting but also to matters of eficii 
economy, duplication, etc. The bureau’ 
dorsement depends upon these quite as i 
as upon accounting methods. 


It is quite true, however, and it is tH 
believe which Mr. Lasker intended to con 
that there are considerable variations af 
endorsed agencies, although all rank ab 
definite minima. These variations are 
known to the bureau which has careft 
studied the different organizations and | 
had at all times since shortly after its 
ganization representatives abroad for thes 
press purpose of securing complete and 
curate information. If the exact value o 
organization’s work cannot be shown it 
endorsed list, it can be and is shown in 
detailed reports which the bureau issuer 
its members. 


Barry C. Suir 
[Director, The National Information 
Bureau. ] 
New York. 


